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For The Pilgrim Tercentenary 


A few selected Macmillan books of general interest in considering 
people and events three hundred years past 


THE HEART OF THE PURITAN 
Edited by Exizanern Deerine Hanscom. 

The godly Puritan in his New England setting went about his 
preaching and teaching in a serious way, but he took just as seriously, 
apparently, the business of domesticity. ‘These extracts from letters 
and diaries of the elders and some of their “Ladies” are full of un- 
conscious humor and human interest. “Infamous rioters” disturb 
Elder Bradford’s peace of mind by dancing round the May pole; John 
Winthrop, having discovered aservant in the company who was a 
profiteer in biscuits, caused his hands to be tied up toa bar, hanged a 
basket with stones about his neck, and “so he stood for hours”; the 
Reverend Cotton Mather deals prayerfully with a “charming Person” 
who thinks she could solace his lonely widowhood ; Jonathan Edwards 
writes to his daughter Mary, aged nine, that she pray daily, read her 
Bible and fear to sin, and, as she loves him, not to eat green apples. 
A merry book, most solemnly written, and one to do the heart good in 
these materialistic and tumultuous days. 


COLONIAL CHILDREN 
By Avberr Busune ty Harr. 3 

Vol. I. Source Readers in American History. 

Writings of the earliest period of our national life selected from 
original sources, but put into modern words for very young people. 
The book is as quaint and interesting as our austere New England 
ancestors were. 


STORY OF THE PILGRIMS FOR CHILDREN 
By Roranp G. Usurr. 

Professor Usher has fulfilled the demand for a book which should 
make Bradford, Brewster, Winslow, and Standish themselves the 
heroes, not resorting to imaginary people and incidents in an attempt 
to vivify the narrative. 


THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR HISTORY 
By Roxranp G. Usurr. 

A careful study of the Pilgrims in New England made from diaries, 
wills, journals, and other sources. The study begins with the meetings 
at Scrooby and Austerfield and proceeds through the tribulations of 
the voyage and the first hard winters to the triumph of rich harvests, 
economic prosperity, and stable government. A scholarly study that 
is at the same time very interesting reading. 


Stories of our Puritan ancestors in New England for young readers 


Knipe’s A CAVALIER MAID $1.75 

Dix’s BLITHE McBRIDE $2.00 

Meig’s MASTER SIMON’S GARDEN $1.75 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

New York Boston Chicago 


Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Sandwick’s 


JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH 


An easy road to correct English 


This new three-book series, for grades 
7 to 9, is unique in plan, practical in 
content, and attractive to classes. It 
is based on the author’s successful ex- 
perience, and presents the topics from 
the point of view of interest and utility. 


The pupil is first shown the value of 
certain kinds of knowledge and is then 
given clear and simple lessons with an 
abundance of practice until the topic 
is mastered. The plan motivates 
efficiency. 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS ABOUT 160 PAGES 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston NewYork Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
THREE Cents Each for 15 or more. 


OrpDeER Now for Spring Bird Study, 
Send 75 Cents for pictures of 25 common 
birds and a very brief description of each, 


Catalogue of the Perry Pictures 


Our NEW 1920 CATALOGUE of 64 pages, 
1600 miniature illustrations, 54 pictures each 
about 2x2 1-4. All for 15 cents. 

[Please do not send for the Catalogue with- 
out sending the 15 cents in coin or stamps. ] 

In every home or schoolroom this Catalogue 
is worth much more than its cost, 


Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 
One Cent Size. 3 x 34. For 30 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 54x8. For 15 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 34, Malden, Massachusetts 


The Perry Pictu res 


THE COMMUNITY CENTER 


By L. J. HANIFAN 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools 
West Virginia 


THE COMMUNITY CENTER furnishes 
the inexperienced teacher, as no other book 
has yet done, with practical suggestions for 
acquiring the necessary qualities of leadership 
and for organizing community improvement 
projects. It is the only book on the market 
which deals specifically and briefly with the 
essential facts of rural sociology. 


Practical, not theoretical,—writ- 
ten by one who KNOWS coun- 
try life. 

Brief and concise. 

Adaptable to varying conditions 
in any average community. 


A book for normal schools, nor- 
mal training high schools, and 
all community improvement or- 
ganizations. 


Send at once for circular, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


SISTINE MADONNA Raphael 
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ANNOUNCE 


For Early Publication 


Neufeld - Elementary Algebra 


With Table of LOGARITHMS 


By J. L. NEUFELD 
Central High School, Philadelphia 


How often will the pupil say: “I couldn’t undetstand the 
explanation in the book”? How much time is consumed by 
the teacher and pupil; How frequently the development of the 
class is delayed by the necessity of reassigning work ! 


The purpose of Neufeld’s book is to save the time and 
temper of both teacher and pupil by making the textbook thor- 
oughly intelligible. It is written down to the intelligence of 
the beginner. It is comprehensive in that it covers the ground 
specified for college entrance requirements. 


It shows the relationship and emphasizes the similarity of 
algebra and arithmetic. 


It gives a proper importance to factoring. 
Problems are well graded. 


Review exercises have been selected from examination 
papers. 


_ The study of graphs is introduced in such natural posi- 
tions that they can be applied to the solution of equations. 


It includes a brief history of mathematics with portraits, 


P. BLAKISTONS SON & CO. 
Publishers : : : : : PHILADELPHIA 


at 


BULLETIN BOARD 


We shall publish in EDUCATION for June the following valuable and interesting arti- 
cles: ‘‘ The Sociological Basis of Education,” by G. V. Price, Colony, Kansas; Principal 
W. F. Weisend, McKinley School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, will give details of a concrete 
example of ‘‘The Problem Method Applied to History.” ‘Lining up the College After 
the War” will be the subject of a paper by Professor Wallace N. Stearns, McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, Ill. Professor Lawrence A. Averill, Ph. D., of the Worcester, Mass., State 
Normal School, will conclude his helpful series of articles on “ Revitalizing the Rural 
School Curriculum.”’ ‘ Pupils’ Joy in School Work”? will be the practical and inspirational 
subject upon which Mr. Henry Lincoln Clapp, Master Emeritus of the George Putnam 
School, Boston, Mass., will write. Superintendent A. S. Ames, Medfield, Mass., will con- 
tribute a brief but very helpful article on ‘‘ Drill,’ which will interest superintendents and 
teachers alike. The address by Hon. Maro S. Brooks, Deputy Commissioner of Education, 
State of New Hampshire, at the Worcester Convention, on ‘‘ Your Responsibility and Mine 
for the Present Conditions of the Teaching Profession,”’ received too late for May, will ap- 
pear in our June issue. And we hope to have room for a concluding article, by Roger D. 
Rusk, of McConnelsville, Ohio, on ‘ Project Science and the Physics Method.’? The annual 
volume Title Page and Table of Contents for the fortieth volume of EDUCATION, which 
oe with this number, will be bound in with each copy of our June number, which closes 
this volume. 


A fine set of THE HARVARD CLASSICS (President Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books’’) 
—the same as new—has been placed in our hands for sale at a substantial reduction. Some 
one has said that ‘‘In the Five-Foot Shelf of Books you have the 418 works that have stood 
the acid test of time.’’ If interested, address The Publishers of EDUCATION. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
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ADVERTISING RATES and TIME DISCOUNTS 


In The Magazine ‘‘ EDUCATION”’ 


Amount 1 Month 2 Months 3 Months 4 Months 5 Months 10 Months 
of Space Net 3% 5% 7% 10% 20% 
1 PAGE $32.00 $31.04 $30.40 $29.76 $28.80 $25.60 
¥ PAGE 18.00 17.46 17.10 16.74 16.20 14.40 
¥Yy PAGE 10.00 9.70 9.50 9.30 9.00 8.00 
2 INCHES 6.00 5.82 5.70 5.58 5.40 4.80 
| INCH 4.00 3.88 3.80 3.72 3.60 3.20 


A “Special” rate is sometimes made for an advertisement that is to stand the 
same, 1. e., without change of copy, for a whole year. 


120 Boylston Street THE PALMER COMPANY Boston, Mass. 
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(S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt. D., Pres.) 
Offers to graduates of colleges, normal and high schools, Diploma Courses in Methods of Expression (Mind, Body 
and Voice), Dramatic and Platform Art, Literature, English and Pedagogy, Physical and Harmonic Training. 
Summer and Evening classes. Two School years can be taken in one calendar year. 


OLDEST AND BEST SCHOOL OF THE KIND IN THE COUNTRY IF NOT IN THE WORLD. 


More demand for teachers, recreation leaders, and platform artists, than we can supply. Send for Catalogue. 


A. B. CURRY, Dean - 301 PIERCE BUILDING - BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE MIDDLEBURY 


School of English 


Conducted by Middlebury College 
AT BREAD LOAF INN 


In the Green Mountains 
June 30—August 5, 1920 


Offers Training in 
The Teaching of English 
The Writing of English 
The English Language and Literature 


Speech, Reading, and Dramatic 
Expression 


A new type of Summer School for students and teachers 
of English, based upon the principles of the Middlebury 
Modern Language Schools. 


_| EDWARD D, COLLINS, Director 
SUMMER SESSION 


MIDDLEBURY - - - VERMONT 


THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON 
TO BUY OR SELL 
NEW OR OLD BOOKS 
Call,—or write us what you want, or offer. 


We refer by permission to the publishers of EDUCATION. 


SMITH & McCANCE, 2a Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


Summer Session 
OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 


July 6th to August 13th, 1920 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS COURSES 
Elementary and Advanced Cookery, Dietetics 
Lunch-Room Management, Costume Design 
Dressmaking, Millinery, Plain Sewing, Textiles 


COMMERCIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Accounts, Advertising, Business Methods, Prin- 
ciples of Business, Business Correspondence 
Commercial Arithmetic, Commercial Education 
Commercial Geography, Commercial Law, Effi- 
ciency, Junior High Schools, Penmanship, Sales- 
manship, Shorthand, Typewriting 


LIBRARY COURSES 
Book Service, Cataloguing, especially Subject 
Headings, Library Work with Children 


SPANISIL 


Dormitories open to women 


For announcement and detailed information address 


THE RBGISTRAR OF SIMMONS COLLEGE 
BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSBTTS 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


June 22 —SUMMER SCHOOL — August 1 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. 
Playground. trong Faculty — Fine Equipment — 
Central Location — Accredited, Address Registrar, 
Box 26, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


WINSOME MAGAZINES 
a. CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE, 75 cents a year; trial-copy 


for 5 cents stamps. 
6. LITTLE FOLKS; EVERY CHILD'S; EVERYLAND, for- 
cign stories; each is $1.50 a year ; trial-copy of 
any one, for 8 cents stamps. 
c. NEEDLECRAFT, 12 months for so cents stamps. 
Address: James Senior, Lamar, Missourl 
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ONE OF THE 
FIFTEEN 
VARIETIES 


We make various styles 
of Duck Shades both 
Roller and Folding. 


Especially for Schools 


Write us for catalog, 
ts prices and free sam- 
i ple shade. 


~~ | Oliver C. Steele 
Ex Mig. Co., Spel 
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HOME STUDY_=~ 


High School, College, Business, and Pro- 
fessional Degree Courses. Eighth Year, 
Catalog Free, Texts Loaned. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


_ SCHOOL PRINTING PLANTS 


Testimonials multiply that printing 
shops in schools are the best educators 
and aids to education schools possess 


3 Prof. Boone University of California, says the school papers publish 
letter heads, envelopes, programs, notices, tickets, syllabi, songs, 
bulletins and stationery and the work of these school plants make 

3 fine samples of printing. 

3 Twenty California schools testify to the far reaching benefits from 
school printing. 

} Director Froelich of Newark, New Jersey School, Manual Depart- 

ment, declares that this fascinating work is an indispensable ald 

todiscipline of mind, good English in all its branches, culture, in- 
itiative, resource and character. 
We supplp these outfits, ask for details, 
Call in our salesmen to help. 


: BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


H CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D.C, SAINT LOUIS DALLAS 
H KANSAS CITY OMAHA SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


A graduate school of education, offering 
college graduates an opportunity to work for 
the higher professional degrees of Master and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Special students, not college graduates, and 
not candidates for degrees, are admitted to 
many of the courses of the School. 


For further information address 


The Registrar, New York University 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 


Che Coolest Summer School 
Cast of the Rockies 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 
A special school for teachers. 

July 5 to August 13. Courses in educational 
principles for kindergarten, elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers, superintendents and principals, 
Teacher’s courses in English, French, Span- 
ish, History Sciences, Home Economics, Mu- 
sic, Art, Expression, Physical Training, Treat- 
ment of Backward Children, and other sub- 
jects. For further information address 

J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


The Summer Quarter 


Courses are equivalent in 
educational and credit 
value to those offered in 
other quarters of the year. 
The undergraduate colleges, the 
graduate schools and the profes- 
sional schools provide courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, Com- 
merce and Administration, Educa- 
tion, Law, Divinity and Medicine. 


Ideal place for recreation as well as 
study, Golf, tennis, rowing, etc. Two 
great parks and Lake Michigan within 
walking distance. 
Students may register for either term 
or both, 
1st Term—June 21 - July 28 
2nd Term—July 29 - Sept. 3 


Write for complete announcement 


Che University of Chicago | 


{ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 3 
E arraman cmamemerncrertemist 


H. G. JUNKER’S INSTITUTE OF SWEDISH 
(LING’S) EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, 
SILKEBORG, DENMARK 


Sanctioned by the Danish Board of Education 


HE FULL TRAINING 


COURSE of Swedish Gymnastic (Theory ‘and 
Practice), including Anatomy and Physiology (Hygiene), 
Psychology, Games, Dances, some Corrective and Remes 
dial, Etc., (held in the English Language), for men and 
women, thoroughly equipping students of good education as 
teachers of Ling’s System, commences on September 3rd. 

The Course extends over two years, but specially prepared 
students may complete the training in one year. 

Fee: 410 dollars per annum, including tuition, board and 
lodging. (No extras except laundry.) 


The Annual HOLIDAY COURSE will be 
held from July 30th to August 26th. 


Fee: 60 Dollars, including tuition, board and lodging. 
Application Form and further particulars can be obtained 


from the Principat, 
H. G. JUNKER, 

Late Assistant Inspector of Physical 
Education under the Danish Board 
of Education, late Special Instructor 
and Inspector to the Education 
Committee of the County Council 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1920 


First Term, Juno 14-July 21—Second Term, July 22-Aug. 28 
In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for 
summer study and recreation. Courses in Liberal 
Arts, Law, Medicine, Opthalmology, Engineering, and 
Vocational Subjects. Able faculty. Eminent Lectur- 
ers. Attractive courses for teachers. Address Reg- 
istrar for catalogue. 


BOULDER 
COLORADO 


The College of the City of New York 
"SUMMER SESSION 1920 


offers a special clinical course in the 
Correction of 


Speech Defects 


SUMMER SESSION 1920 
Conducted by Dr. Frederick Martin 
Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Edu- 


cation, New York City, President of the National 
Round Table for Speech Improvement. 


This unique course is offered to meet 
the present nation-wide demand for 
teachers of speech improvement and 
specialists to correct stammering 


and other speech defects. Methods 
employed in this clinic were adopted 
by the Speech Unit, Base Hospital, 
U.S. Army. 


For particulars address 


Secretary, Department of Speech Im- 
provement, 157 E. 67th St., N. Y. City 
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THE BREAD WINNERS AND HOME 
MAKERS OF OUR REPUBLIC 


Of our multitude of pupils only a small number 
enter high school, yet those who terminate their school 
career thus early become bread winners and home 
makers, and constitutea large proportion of our citizens. 
These young people leave school almost totally ignor- 
ant of sources of supply and processes of manufacture 
of our most common commodities. A knowledge of 
the world’s great industries would give them addition- 
al power in solving the problems of life, and also 
make them more useful citizens. 


ROCHELEAU’S : 
“Geography of Commerce and Industry 


has been prepared to meet the needs of all such pupils and those who 


enter high school. It recognizes the dearth of reference works on many 
of the subjects treated and has given the leading industries such treatment 
as to make each chapter a unit. 


The dependence of industries upon 
geographical conditions, and the effect 
of commerce upon civilization are clearly 
shown. The industrial life of our own 
country is fully treated, and then the 
relation of the United States to other 
countries, and of these to each other. 


The illustrations are chosen for the 
purpose of adding information and in- 
terest, and each map is made for the 
express purpose of emphasizing the fea- 
ture that it represents. The relief maps 
were modeled by Mr. George Thorne- 


Thomsen of the University of Chicago, 
especially for this work. 

The questions are designed to awaken 
thought and to lead to further study, 
and cannot be answered directly. By 
assigning them to different pupils, so that 
each will have one or more to investi- 
gate and report upon, they can be made 
to add much to the interest of the work. 

The less important countries are so 
grouped in chapters that, if desired, 
their study can be omitted without 
breaking the continuity of thought. 


America will be the great World Market of the Future 
Can your pupils afford to enter life’s work without such knowledge ? 
“GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” By ROCHELEAU 


Over 100 Illustrations 8y0 440 Pages Cloth Mailing Price, $1.25 
Adopted by the Schools of New York, Boston, and other large Commercial Centres 


Educational Publishing Company, Chicago, Boston, New York, San Francisco 
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National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


(Established 1914) 
| 


Held a large and enthusiastic meeting in Cleveland in con- 
nection with the N. E. A. 


Promotes the interest of employers. 

Elevates the teaching profession. 

Advances teachers in salary and position. 

Includes upwards of sixty of the leading Agencies of 
the Country. 


Among the Agencies represented at Cleveland are the following : 


Adams-Smith Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 

Albany Teachers’ Agency. Albany, N. Y. 

Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, IIl. | 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. | 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 

Fickett Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. | 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham, Ala. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 

Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Minneapolis Teachers’ Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio. 

Parker Specialists Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. 
Schermerhorn ‘Teachers’ Agency, New York City. 

Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, S. C. 

Western Teachers’ Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 

Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 


Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency. Portland, Ore. 


Write to the nearest Agency for real service. 
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Two Remarkable Books 


HITCHCOCK’S JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK 


By A. M. Hircucock, Hartford Public High School. 442 pp. 12mo. $1.24 


This book is designed for use in what Mr. Hitchcock calls “ the critical but : t 
somewhat neglected eighth and ninth years.’’ It is, of course, similar in method 
to the author’s previous Practice Books, with adaption to the needs of younger 
pupils, 


WARD’S JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By C. H. Warp, Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut. 152 pp. 12mo, 80 cents 


A prominent teacher writes of this book: “ Here is an astounding thing. 
A drillmaster of the old school, after twenty years of classroom experience, sits 
down to write a grammar of his own, and without omitting anything that he has 
found essential, does the trick in less than a hundred pages.” 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


To SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS : | 


To meet your need fora progress record and to insure some planning of les- 
sons, a book has been devised that is really practical, one that teachers will not ob- 
ject to keeping, one that you will find indispensable in your work of supervision. 
This is the DAKIN WEEKLY PLAN BOOK. Only one copy per year for each 
teacher is needed to insurea complete record. Please note below five important 
features of this book. It has been tried out under the severest conditions. On 
using it you will discover many other points in its favor that are not enumerated here, 


1, The weekly plan unit involves a minimum amount of work on the part of 
teachers. Planning lessons in units of one week enables teachers to plot out sys- 
tematic, progressive lessons that can be finished in the time allotted. Daily plans 
are scrappy; the unit of time is too small for complete work. 


2. The suggestive topics at the head of each column in our plan book insure 


attention to some of the essential points in proper preparation of lessons. 
8. Showing the outline of work, always several days in advance, you can 


know what teachers are about to do in time to criticise and correct the assignment 
before it has been executed—an obvious advantage. 


4. The scheme for requiring teachers to scan the entire course of study before 
beginning the year’s work—see first six pages of book—is the only way to insure 
comprehensive teaching with equal stress on all portions throughout the year. 


Under this method there will be no hurrying to catch up at the close of term, and 
no marking time because work has heen covered too soon. 


5. The back of every page is properly left blank so that teachers can paste in 
clippings from educational papers, notes, etc., thus making each completed book a 
source of reference and aid to future teaching worth preserving. 


The price of DAKIN’S WEEKLY PLAN BOOK is 50 cents 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers - - 


» postpaid. 
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Epucarion 


Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy and Literature 
of Education 


VoL. XL. MAY, 1920 No. 9 


Eighth Annual Convention on Rural Education, at the State 
Normal School, Worcester, Massachusetts. Subject — 


The Teacher Crisis 
Address of Welcome by 


Wirttram B. Asprywatt, Priyorear, Stare Norwat Scroor, 


ed 


mum’ TTI constant reports that have come from the dif- 
ferent parts of the country have made it clear to 

T everyone that as never before in the history of the 

American public schools we are in the midst of a 
mimmonnnncgs teacher-crisis. Not only is there an alarming 
shortage of trained teachers, necessitating, as has 
Ssidiaicaiiaice been revealed by the investigations of the National 

Education Association, the employment of many 
thousands of very inadequately prepared persons in order 
to provide some sort of instruction for thousands of chil- 
dren, but as is now becoming inereasingly apparent 
and extremely critical, there is an appalling insufficiency of teach- 
ers of any kind, good or poor. From the territory which the Wor- 
cester State Normal serves, there have come scores of calls for 
teachers at almost any cost, which it has been impossible for us 
to supply. This situation has been duplicated without doubt in 
the experience of every other normal school and in common with 
teachers’ agencies, State and University departments of education 
and all institutions and organizations which have anything to do 
with supplying teachers, we have been compelled to seek in vain 
for a sufficient number of persons to meet the demands. 

By means of a brief questionnaire sent out in January, 1920, it 
was sought to learn how serious the conditions are. The State de- 
partments of education were asked these questions: (1) How many 
schools are now closed for a lack of teachers? (2) How many chil- 
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dren are deprived of instruction? (3) What proportion of the 
schools that are closed are non-urban? (4) How many schools is 
it estimated must remain closed in September, 1920? The results 


of the inquiry are given below: 
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1, Alabama 450 1600 95 : ~ 
2, California Paar Gives no informa- 
tion 
8. Colorado 
4, Connecticut aes waa aeale 
5. Delaware 1 40 All sees 
6. Florida 150 750 Large % None 
7. Idaho 85 ees All sees 
8. Illinois 100 1500 60 None 
9. Indiana Good no, Few 100 Many 
more 
10. Iowa 600 Few* All None *Transported from 
closed schools 
11. Kansas ance 50 All Few 
12. Kentucky aeons sens anki Pee 
13. Louisiana tee tees 
14. Maine None* All More 
15. Maryland 5 1000 90 None 
16. Massachusetts 10-20 None* All None 
17. Michigan 75 450 All None 
18. Minnesota 160 None* All 160 
19. Mississippi 250 10,000 100 500 
20. Nevada 2 7 All Few 
21. New Hampshire 75 None* All sont 
22. New Jersey assis pawe Saue oot 
23. New Mexico 112 None All None 
24. New York 100to Few Largely Many 
1000 
25. North Carolina 200 4000 100 
26. Ohio 25-50 300-600 All 
27. Oklahoma Some ee wai 
28. Oregon 150 2250 All 
29. Rhode Island None None Sx 
80. South Dakota orale 500 95 
31. Tennessee 200 5000 90 
82. Texas 2000 60,000 80 


teaching _to 
positions 70,000 
35 


33. Vermont None All 7a 
34. Virginia 1500 5000 33 
85. Washington No data .... vei 
56. West Virginia 90 2000 95 
37. Wisconsin Few None All 


38. Wyoming 50 800 «Al  —-200 
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To meet this emergency it is seen that many districts have con- 
‘solidated their schools with the result that few children are actu- 
ally deprived of instruction, although in some notable instances, as 
appears above, a surprisingly large number of children are at the 
present time compelled to go without the education which in 
America we are accustomed to regard as their inalienable right. 
This number is also in all probability going to be very large in the 
coming year. Now, consolidation for the purpose of filling this 
gap is after all only a makeshift and is by no means an entire bless- 
ing, although not a few departments of education speak of it in 
hopeful words. But the fact is that the present conditions of short- 
age in the teaching profession are obviously due to the unsatisfac- 
tory economic and social prospeets which have confronted and 
still do confront those who otherwise might be inclined to take up 
teaching. Other occupations are more attractive, and, as long as 
this fact remains true, it will be difficult to recruit the profession. 
In the face of this situation the consolidation which is effected to 
meet this emergency, instead of alleviating the harassing condi- 
tions, actually aggravates them by imposing upon the faithful, 
loval and self-sacrificing teachers who have so nobly stood by the 
schools the additional burdens of larger classes and conse- 
quently increased labor, without adequate increase of remunera- 
tion and with almost certain deterioration in the quality of work 
done. 

Since discontent was, in the first place, the primary cause of 
most withdrawals from teaching, is not this new situation bound 
to inerease rather than diminish the dissatisfaction with the re- 
wards of this service? Is it a square deal to the teachers? Is it 
likely to make teaching more attractive to the possible recruits ? 
Does it not compel us to ask the question: How important is the 
public school to the life of the community? Are we willing to pay 
the cost of maintaining it? Is it not true, that, in relation to any 
service for the community, we reward it according to its impor- 
tance to society? It is not primarily a question of the cost of liv- 
ing. We do not maintain a trolley service in order to enable cer- 
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tain classes of persons to have adequate food, clothes and shelter, 
but that there may be facilities of transportation for the people 
of the community. If that is sufficiently important to make us feel 
that we must have it, will we not pay whatever it may cost in order 
to have it? So with the schools, are they sufliciently important to 
make us determined that we must have them? Of course, we say, 
they are indispensable to the welfare of society. If the children 
are not educated, the evils that must come to our democracy are so 
apparent and so serious that we shudder to think of the consequen- 
ces that will come when they grow to manhood and womanhood. Is 
it not therefore obvious that society must face the situation 
squarely and prepare to pay the necessary cost of maintaining the 
schools no matter how great that may be? If we do not, then truly 
do we belie our claim that they are so vitally important to the life 
of our nation. 

As a matter of fact, the rewards of teaching are by no means . 
inconsiderable and an urgent duty rests upon school administra- 
tors to correct an opinion and a feeling all too common today that 
the teacher’s lot is filled only with drudgery and poor pay. There 
has been good reason for the growth of these conditions as we are 
all willing to admit, but it is most deplorable that the wide-spread 
agitation of the question has created in the minds of a great num- 
ber of teachers a feeling of resentment that has seriously impaired 
their service to the schools. The quality of teaching has deterio- 
rated, the spirit of work and the desire for progress and improve- 
ment have been stifled, the attention has been centred far too much 
upon personal rewards of effort, and in consequence much harm 
has been done to the children in the schools. We should all bear 
in mind that primarily the teachers are blameless in causing this 
situation, but in spite of that, the misfortune is theirs and they are 
by reason of it incapacitated seriously for work of high quality. 
In fact a class of teachers has been formed who, to their detriment 
and to the harm of the school children, have come to regard money 
reward as the one and only aim of effort, and who have lost sight 
of the other great satisfactions that teaching affords. This is ex- 
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ceedingly unfortunate for it is preventing many of them from 
ichieving the success and from attaining the happiness in teacn- 
ing that might be possible for them. Not a few of these teachers 
who feel dissatisfied and discouraged and look with longing upon 
members of other professions and occupations who, they imagine, 
are more blessed than they, because of larger financial remunera- 
tions, would undoubtedly find participation in other kinds of work, 
very distasteful and less satisfying than teaching. They would 
quite certainly have the experience of a gentleman whose opinion 
can be quoted here. For twenty years he had _ been 
engaged in educational work, finally becoming assistant 
superintendent of schools in one of the large cities of 
New England. Some time ago, attracted by the finan- 
cial rewards of commercial work, he gave up his work 
in education and entered the insurance business. He did exceed- 
ingly well in this new venture but still it did not satisfy him. The 
intangible, but very real rewards of teaching, in addition and 
apart from salary, still made a strong appeal to him, and unable 
to resist the call of his profession, he has decided to return to 
teaching. What do you believe were his reasons for this decision ? 
In a letter to a friend he has stated them as follows :— 

“T send you these reasons why I prefer to teach because I know 
that they will interest you. There is, it seems to me, no real 
healthy purpose, at present, in the business world. The welfare of 
our young people, however, furnishes a real purpose and a real 
stimulus for action. A teacher’s salary may seem to be very small, 
but is it? It is my notion that a very large share of his pay comes: 
to him in the form of pleasure in doing some very significant, well- 
worth-while work for individuals, for his country and for self, if 
he thinks of self. His reward comes too from contact with the pure 
minds of boys and girls and with the type of people with whom a 
teacher usually associates. His purposes and achievements are 
of real and lasting value, and today the teacher holds the key to the 
great future. In my business I find myself lonesome, for I do not 
come upon my friends. The men with whom I meet are not the 
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type of men with whom I have always associated. They seem 
to have one purpose and that is to get ahead in money values and 
any method which will produce that result will pass muster with 
them any day. They will not even visit with you unless they hear 
the jingle of the dollar in your tones. In sum and substance I have 
told you why I am ready to return to the profession.” 

In the midst of the crass materialistic thinking that has so un- 
fortunately permeated the teaching profession, is not this testi- 
mony of a man who is both an experienced teacher and a success- 
ful business man, most refreshing? Have we not here a hint too 2s 
to one of the most important things to be done to rehabilitate the 
profession ? The question of the remuneration of teachers has been 
successfully agitated. It is in the process of being satisfactorily 
solved; its final adjustment will undoubtedly take care of itself. 
Can we not then make a renewed effort to dissipate the thoughts 
of discontent and resentment and discouragement and dissatisfac- 
tion and restore to the minds of the teachers themselves, and of the 
community as well, their former respect for the work of the 
teacher and actually re-inspire the teachers with the feeling of joy 
in the service performed. It is truly patriotic and as worthy of 
the best effort and talent as any other community service. In or- 
der to help the nation the Red Cross work has made and still makes 
a strong appeal, even to the point of sacrifice of time, money, 
strength and convenience. Now, to maintain the schools and to 
teach the children of our community is just as vital to our country 
and it makes an urgent appeal to the finer elements in our nature. 
Is not this, after all, the readjustment that is most needed ? Surely 
with a favorable public opinion it can be made most effective and 
we can be certain that, if there is one who has the conviction of its 
worth, there must be others of like mind and determination. And 
if there are not few but many who are filled with a real love of 
children and this satisfactory service to the community and the 
nation, then truly, by uniting our influence and our efforts to re- 
establish in the public mind the dignity and nobility of our work 
as teachers, there is still much hope for the schools and the teach- 
ing profession, ‘ 


The Close Relationship of the Community 
to the Problem 
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EMMETT community in relation to school affairs may be 
z = defined as the extent of territory under the juris- 
g T 8 diction of one school board. The aggregate of such 
4 2 school communities makes up the larger unit— 
$ annem County, State and Nation. In school affairs there 
= = may be. but little relation between the various 
= = groups of units. This relation differs greatly in 
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ufferent states. In some states each local 
unit is practically a law unto itself, while in other states there is 
definite control exercised by the county and by the state. 

The result of this practice is inevitable, namely, that the educa- 
tional standards in the various communities differ greatly. If our 
national life were differently constituted this might not be a very 
serious question, but under existing conditions it is one of great 
concern. People, according to their habit, migrate from place to 
place with the greatest facility. It is not common for a large per- 
centage of adults to be living in communities other than those in 
which they were reared. 

Local control of our public schools is a cherished privilege of 
American communities. This privilege should not be ruthlessly 
swept aside. Certain incentives, however, should be given local 
communities to encourage them to maintain higher educational 
standards. This is already being done to a marked degree and 
with excellent results in certain respects. Higher standards of a 
teacher’s qualifications are required, a lengthened school year has 
‘been secured, better housing conditions exist and, in general, much 
progress has been made. 
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As long, however, as the school year may be as short as a hun- 
dred days or less in some states while in other states it must be ap- 
proximately double this length, or a youth who can barely meet the 
requirements of graduation from the elementary schools may be 
legalized to teach in one section-while in another section nearly 
double the amount of training is required, we cannot hope to en- 
joy the security which comes from universal education, the type 
that is necessary for a well established form of democracy. Dif- 
ferent states have been accustomed to setting up minimum stan- 
dards according to their conception of what the minimum require- 
ments of public education should be. As pointed out above, these 
standards vary greatly in different states. 

Is it not about time that we should have a national standard in- 
stead of forty-eight different standards as an ideal toward which to 
work. Different communities are too accustomed to regard their 
schools as the best in the country, regardless of how difficient they 
may be. In every community there are those who are sufficiently 
interested in publie education and who are intelligent enough to 
present the facts in such a way that there would be no doubt as to 
where their schools would stand in the scale if a national standard 
were established. The extent to which the state and nation should 
go in providing incentives for a higher standard of publie educa- 
tion cannot be discussed in this connection. 

What is the relation or rather obligation of the community in 
reference to the supply of teachers? Is it too much to expect every 
community to furnish her full quota of teachers? Should any com- 
munity be excused from this important phase of our national life? 
If education is neecssary for the perpetuity of our civilization and 
if the teacher is the chief factor in the education process, does it 
not become a patriotic necessity? Is there any more reason why 
any community should be excused from furnishing her full quota 
of teachers than that the community should have been excused 
during the war for not having furnished her full quota of soldiers 
and sailors? Our government did not hestitate to call on all com- 
munities alike to furnish their full strength of the fighting foree 
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composing the American army in the recent war for precisely the 
same purpose, namely, for the preservation of our country, its 
homes, its laws and its institutions. 

Our government did not stop at the mere drafting of soldiers 
saying to them “Your services are necessary in the United States 
Army. Six months hence be prepared to fight in the front line 
trenches in France.” Every possible means which brains and 
money could provide were set in motion to train these raw recruits, 
while drawing a soldier’s pay, to play the part of a soldier three, 
six or nine months hence. 

If there is a shortage of trained teachers, and there is, there 
must certainly be a cause for it. Has any attempt ever been made 
to designate to the various communities the exact number of young 
people who should aspire to be teachers in order that the schools 
may be properly supplied. Has the patriotic necessity of having 
the schools well equipped with properly trained teachers, both men 
and women, been as definitely and specifically pointed out as was 
the case in reference to enlistment in the army and navy? Ilave 
we been as zealous and as energetic in offering inducements as to 
conditions of training and subsequent service as was the case in our 
recent war experience? In other words, have we as carefully 
diagnosed the case and examined into the causes for the teacher 
shortage as the occasion requires ? 

There are two fundamental questions ease at the neces- 
sity for having enough teachers professionally trained has never 
been fully and adequately presented to the communities compris- 
ing our larger political units; second, sufficient inducements have 
not been offered to attract young people into this important life 
activity. It is true states have established normal training schools 
for teachers. It is-also true that we have established training 
schools for our army and navy. For the latter any youth properly 
qualified may aspire to enter regardless of his economic condition. 
For the former this is not the case. Is there really any good rea- 
son why the state should not under proper regulations make it pos- 
sible for any youth with the required qualifications, upon declara- 
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tion of his intention to become a teacher, to begin his training at 
the expense of the state ? 

Under normal conditions with a sufficient number of the best 
youth of a community clamoring to enter the teaching profession 
this would be wholly unnecessary, but at no time in the past under 
the most favorable conditions has this been true. 

The following quotation is taken from the report recently made 
by Professor Judd of Chicago University. ‘One million pupils in 
the rural schools of this country at the present time are taught by 
young girls who have themselves had no more than an eighth grade 
training. One hundred thousand of the rural teachers of this coun- 
try are sixteen, seventeen and eighteen years of age. More than 
half the rural teachers are less than twenty-one. It should be borne 
in mind that the rural teachers have to operate for the most part 
without supervision and that they teach about sixty per cent. of the 
pupils of the United States.” 

Conditions are but little better in the majority of 
the small towns and in many of the smaller cities of 
the country, nor will they become better until greater 
inducements are offered young people to enter the 
teaching profession. Communities should willingly agree 
to whatever taxation is necessary to induce a sufficient num- 
ber of youth to take the necessary years of training, at the expense 

‘of the state, to meet the demand in full. The present teaching staff 
of our secondary schools and colleges should be actively engaged 
in directing the youth best qualified by nature and training to en- 
ter the teaching profession. It is a well known fact that just the 
opposite prevails in many localities today. The teachers now in 
service recognizing their restricted economic conditions, their re- 
stricted outlook on life and the limited facilities for growth and 
advancement, with the best of intentions turn young people from 
the teaching profession, little realizing that if this poliey were fol- 
lowed to its ultimate conclusion it would mean the wrecking of our 
nation. 

The state must make the teaching profession sufficiently attrac: 
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tive from the economic, social and political points of view to war- 
rant those now in the profession to change their attitude in 
reference to encouraging their students to enter the profession. 

Teachers do not aspire to large economic returns, but they do 
wish for sufficient remuneration to be relieved from economic con- 
straint. ‘ 

Socially, teachers do not expect undue adulation, but they do éx- 
pect to be free from the mild form of derision with which they are 
too often regarded. They expect and are entitled to the same ‘‘man 
to man” treatment that is accorded to other deserving individuals 
in the community. This is too often withheld. 

Politically, teachers do not desire to be agitators nor do they 
wish to be unduly active in the behalf of any candidate or cause. 
They do expect, however, to enjoy the same right and privilege of 
other free American citizens, namely, to express themselves freely 
and sanely on any political issue. This right again is too often 
denied or, if exercised, their position and professional security is 
apt to be jeopardized. ; 

The mere physical conditions under which the teacher does her 
work must receive greater attention on the part of the state. Great 
progress has been made in recent years in regard to the conditions 
under which men and women work in our great industrial plants. 
Progressive industrial leaders are recognizing that it is good busi- 
ness to surround their employees with the most wholesome condi- 
tions. Every possible precaution is taken for the health and safety 
of the employee. Factory physicians and trained nurses are at the 
disposal of the employees for the slightest cause. Recreational 
and social features are considered a legitimate part of the budget. 

Tt is a very doubtful question whether or not our schools have 
kept pace in these physical features so essential to the well-being 
of the children as well as of the teacher. Many teachers in our large 
cities are trying to do their work amidst unfavorable surround- 
ings. School houses are located on noisy street corners or accom- 
panied by other impossible conditions. I am not unmindful of the 
fact that in most progressive communities there is little to com- 
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plain of in relation to the conditions under which teachers do their 
work and it will be observed that these comniunities have no dearth 
of good teachers. Hence, the necessity for a higher national stan- 
dard for maintaining and supporting our public schools. In a word, 
when all the conditions necessary for the making of a satisfactory 
school are fully met, or more nearly met, the teacher shortage will 
automatically become less acute. 


When school sites are chosen with reference to freedom from 
distracting noises; when plenty of sunlight and fresh air are 
available; when buildings are constructed with reference to the 
safety, comfort and convenience of the occupants; when they are 
equipped with all the paraphernalia necessary for doing the work 
that is expected to be done; when the health and happiness of both 
pupils and teachers are made matters of importance; when the 
teacher can do her work free from undue restraint; when she is 
free from petty and annoying supervision, much too common in 
many of our so-alled democratic communities; when she can feel 
that she enjoys the same respect and consideration in the commu- 
nity which others of equal claim enjoy; when she can feel the 
freedom from worry which comes from economic restraint; in a 
word, when the profession offers the inducements which will war- 
rant her feeling that she can live her full life, work out her destiny 
in her chosen field in a way to bring at the end that degree of sat- 
isfaction which comes from a life of service of worth and dignity, 
we will have gone a long way toward solving the question under 
consideration. These conditions must be met before we can hope 
for permanent relief. 

What can be done to accomplish this end? The publicity that 
has been given to this question during the past year has done much 
to bring it to the attention of the general public. 

I am going to venture a suggestion whereby publicity can be 
given in a more definite and concrete form. 

An educational commission, consisting of at least five members 
from each state, should be created under the direction of the Bu- 
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reau of Education and the State Department of Education from 
the different states for the purpose of considering the educational 
needs of the country. 

A definite program should be formulated. After the various 
items are considered by the representatives of the various states, 
regional conferences should be held and, finally, a general con- 
ference of all the states should be held for the purpose of unifying 
and standardizing the results from the national point of view. 

This commission could well consider such items as 

(1) School sites, schoolhouse construction, school equipment 
and school materials ; 

(2) length of school year ; 

(3) length of school day; 

(4) school curriculum ; 

(5) teachers’ salaries for both men and women; 

(6) total number of students who should be in training for the 
teaching profession ; 

(7) relative number of men to women teachers required in the 
various grades ; ; 

(8) question of relation of salaries of men and women teach- 
ers ; 

(9) methods of selecting the students for the training schools; 

(10) consideration of what proportion of the expenses of such 
students should be paid by the state ; 

(11) tenure; 

(12) organization, administration and supervision of schools; 

(18) retirement allowances. 

In this way an approximate minimum national requirement 
might be established. It should be so formulated that it would be 
very easy for the schools or any community, by means ot a local 
survey, to determine how nearly they are measuring up to these re- 
quirements. Thus a community, no matter how remote, may be 

brought to a full realization of its obligations in regard not only to 
the question of the supply of teachers but in all other vital ques- 
tions pertaining to public education. 


How will the Nation-Wide Shortage of 
Teachers Affect the Future of 
Our Democracy? 


W. Carson Ryan, Ir., 
Eprror or “Scuoor Lire,” U. 8. Bureau or Epucarron. 
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TMT FA OTTER shortage is a good deal like a headache. 
= A headache is important or not, depending upon 

T what you do about it. It is not necessarily a dan- 
gerous thing, but it may be the symptom of a dan- 
TMIMMEOMMUMMEE §=LeYOUS thing; or, to change the figure, just as the 
boll weevil led to a better farming in the South, 
so the teacher shortage, if it is acute enough and 
if it is pressed home hard enough, should lead to 
better salaries and better schools. 

I sympathize entirely with the view of Dr. Aspinwall that sala- 
ries are not the only thing. We have men in the scientific service 
in Washington who have stayed in Government service because 
of ideals, because they would rather do a service for the whole 
people than to work at the kind of chemistry involved in the manu- 
facture of chewing gum, for “example, or to be engaged in any 
kind of private business. These men will remain in the public 
service just as long as there is provided the amount necessary to 
cover the modest requirements for a man of quiet intellectual 
and social interests, and a little longer; but just as soon as you 
bring that amount below the margin, you cannot make men stay. 
They cannot stay and keep their self-respect. And the men and 
women in our schools today are staying as long as they possibly 
ean. They stayed as long as they could before the war, when 
their salaries were absurdly low, and salaries have now been cut 
away below the living wage. 

I have here 1920 salary figures for teachers in rural schools. 
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They are significant, because we are all watching the big salary 
drives, Some real things have been done in cities like Worcester 
and elsewhere, where successful efforts have been put forward to 
make the people see that to get service they will have to pay for it. 
But if you will look at the new State minimums, you will find that 
they are still absurdly low. These figures are for rural schools 
only, and they were collected from three typical counties in every 
state. They show, among other things, that the average salary 
for men teachers reported from these rural schools, including men 
teachers in high schools, was $711 for the entire United States, 
The salary for the white women teachers was $630. 

Now, that average is bad enough, but we do not live on aver- 
ages. 60% of the teachers reported are getting less than $700; 
40% are getting less than $500; 30% are getting less than $400; 
15% are getting less than $300; and there are any number getting 
from $93 to $300—in fact, in one state the average salary for all 
rural school teachers is $336. I am not giving you these figures 
to appear sensational at all; I am furnishing you these figures 
so that we may all see that it is a national problem; that what- 
ever we may do in Massachusetts or New Jersey, there are plenty 
of states where a great deal more has to be done and where a 
mere percentage of increase will have no effect in helping the 
teacher shortage. 

A group of teachers recently tried to decide what the publie 
might do about it. I hold no brief for this particular group of 
teachers, but their statement is quite significant. They said: 
The publie can do three things. In the first place, it may let 
things go on exactly as they are; and they pointed out the dread- 
ful effects of that—the discontent that would grow in the hearts 
and minds of three-quarters of a million teachers and the de- 
moralizing effect upon the pupils and upon the community from 
which they come. I think we may dismiss that. I think we are 
going to do something about it. 

The second thing they said the public might do would be to 
raise the salaries sufficiently to secure the purchasing power of 
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1914. We little realize that the official figures show an increase 
in living costs of over 80% since 1914. But an 80% 
salary increase, while it sounds good in some communities, will 
have no effect in a community where they are paying only $200 
or $300 a year, because your $300 teacher will move to the city, 
and you will simply have your rural problem more acute than 
ever. 

It is very important for us to realize that the actual teacher 
shortage shown by the Bureau’s figures of last month, 18,000 
teachers, is not as serious as the number of subnormal or sub- 
standard teachers, which is over 40,000. This means that states 
that have always had low standards admit that they now have 
several thousand teachers below whatever standard they have, and 
obviously from a national standpoint, shortage under such condi- 
tions is worse than it would be in states that have always had 
strong certification requirements. 

Of course, one result of teacher shortage will be consolidation 
of schools. Dr. Aspinwall has touched upon a caution which I 
think it is a wise one to make. Yet some consolidation will have 
to come, and come faster than ever as a result of teacher shortage. 
There are countless communities where the only thing that pre- 
vents consolidation is purely local pride, and where the objections 
are not based on community interest. The district committeeman 
who has in the past been able to get a teacher for from twenty to 
forty dollars a month for his six, or seven, or ten pupils, will be 
much more disposed, now that teachers cost much more than that, 
to consider the advisability of consolidation, so that his pupils can 
have the benefit of a teacher who can be propertly paid. Without 
question, one of the immediate results of the shortage of teachers 
will be the stimulation of the movement for consolidation; and 
there will be no harm in it, provided we have in mind this eau- 
tion against the giving up of the right kind of community life. 

There is a third thing which this group of teachers think could 
be done. Mr. Gruver spoke about the army, and he spoke about 
the selective method of getting an army and the high standards 
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which were maintained. I think this group of teachers had vision, 
because they say that one of the first things to do in the present 
alarming teacher shortage is to raise the standards. That may 
seem like a contradictory term, but it is not. It is based upon 
the psychology that if you make a worth-while thing harder to do 
you will have more people wanting to do it. You know how 
many soldiers wanted to go across because they knew how, rigidly 
strict and technical the method of selection was. If the end is all 
right,—if you can sce that there will be a marked improvement 
in conditions after a period of time, you can certainly put the 
standards high. One thing is certain, you will not help teacher 
shortage one bit by lowering the standards, even temporarily, 
especially if you adopt a minimum salary and pay it to the unpre- 
pared teachers. Mind you, I believe in the minimum salary. JT 
think no worker of any kind ought to be allowed to stay in a busi- 
ness that does not grant him enough to live'on and support a 
family on, and in the ease of teachers there should certainly be 
something above that. I believe in the minimum wage, but it 
should be accompanied by an increasing standard and an oppor- 
tunity for betterment as the years go by. Some of us are too 
much concerned about the minimum salary and not enough about 
the development of a career. The Joint Congressional Commis- 
sion on Reclassification of Salaries has just recommended to Con- 
gress a salary of $1,200 for elementary teachers in Washington. 
This is beginning low—it should probably have been $1,500. 
But there is an important element in the recommendation—that 
of periodic increases. An elementary teacher in Washington, 
when this report is adopted, will be able to get, within nine years, 
$2,100. The teachers now in service will be applied to that 
schedule immediately, so that the teacher who has taught nine 
years, provided the work has been of real worth, will get $2,100 
—not by being promoted to be a supervisor or a high school 
teacher, but for conducting the elementary work just as expertly 
as she can do it. There is more promise in that chance for a 
career than in any mere minimum salary, especially since the 
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minimum in many places has the effect of making the school 


board pay only the minimum. 

I wonder if you realize that this tea 
at the time when we are counting most upon the school? I am 
thinking now of the rural communities. It may be like the hens’ 
eggs—hens never lay when prices are high, and they will insist 
on laying when prices are low. Possibly the statement T am 
about to make represents the same kind of a fallacy, but it is 
singularly true that right now, when we are faced with the 
gravest kind of industrial crisis and agricultural crisis, when we 
are counting upon the school to be the basis for the rebuilding of 
the rural life,—just then the shortage comes. Just think what 
we expect the new school to be in the rural community! There 
are different ideals in different parts of the country, but most 
of us agree that the rural school will be, as it has not been, in 
most places, a real community center, the center of community 
life intellectually and socially—and it is going to be the center 
commercially, too, I think, We expect the rural school of the 
future, or of the present—for it is present in some places—to lead 
in the development of the agricultural interests of the community. 
It is a curious thing, you know, that American teachers have done 
that everywhere else in the world except in the United’ States. 
In the Philippines the American teachers revolutionized indus- 
try. You ask: By merely “teaching school” ? by teaching reading, 
writing and arithmetic? Oh, no; they were tools, perhaps, but 
the teachers went there and found this wonderful cloth, pitia cloth, 
that at that time had no market except in the Philippines. They 
found a wonderful straw which makes some of the most beautiful 
hats in the world; and they found hundreds of varieties of costly 
woods. What did the teachers do? They found these things, 
and they taught the people how to use them. Pifia cloth became 
a valuable commercial product. The teachers found that the 
people of the Philippines were making better laces and embroi- 
dery than in some parts of France; and for a long time before it 
was recognized for its own merits it was sold in the world mar- 
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kets for French and Irish lace at good prices. The American 
teachers went into the Philippines and showed how the com- 
munity could immediately create wealth through education. 

And we sent teachers to Alaska—just plain, American teachers 
with good normal training—and they became teachers of writing 
and arithmetic—yes, but much more than that. The Alaskan 
natives have co-operative stores directed by the teacher in the 
community. There the teacher is everything in the community 
—guide, philosopher, friend, and many other things. If our 
teachers can do these things when transported, we realize what 
can be done at home. 

The town where I live is a more or less rural community. 
During the fuel shortage the high school shut down because no 
fuel could be procured. The high school is located in the middle 
of a 20-acre plot. The land does not all belong to the school, but 
it is accessible, and there is wood decaying on it all the time—hig, 
solid chunks of wood. In front of the school there is a place 
where the school wants to make a basket-ball ground. They have 
tried to raise money through entertainments, to have the land 
graded. The school has apparently not thought of having the 
boys do it. There has been talk of puting a course in agriculture 
into the school, and some attempt is made at indoor manual train- 
ing. In the meantime, the school has its manual training right at 
its doors. It is located at the natural center for a great holly 
and mistletoe industry, not to mention spruce and other valuable 
trees. The school has not thought that it could use this imme- 
diate resource. 

The kind of teacher we expect to put into the rural school to 
help the community find out these things about itself cannot be 
secured for $300 or $600, and perhaps not for several thousand 
dollars. Professor Davis, of the University of Texas, tells in an 
article in School Infe for March 1, on salaries in rural schools, 
how a good salary is paid to the man who has been able to dis- 
cover things like this. In this article Professor Davis gives con- 
erete instances of teachers paid several thousand dollars a year 
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because they have demonstrated to the community that it needs 
that particular kind of a teacher. We cannot stand for a low 
standard, especially if we are going to build up rural life on the 
basis of a real rural school. 

I do not like to close a statement like this without offering what 
I think may be regarded as constructive suggestions. I suppose 
T shall be charged with urging teachers to go into politics. What 
I do believe is this: I firmly believe that the greatest cause of the 
failure of the community to appreciate the worth of a teacher is 
the aloofness that has characterized the teaching profession. On 
the one side that aloofness is made up of the finest elements in 
the teacher’s art. It is the reflection of studiousness and of kind- 
ness and the desire not to be aggressive toward other people, but 
quietly to take one’s place in the community. TI honor that atti- 
tude; but if the school is to be for American democracy what we 
want it to be, all of us, that aloofness will have to disappear. 
We shall have to tie up with every element in the community, 
because every element in the community is interested in the 
public schools. In the country, of course, that means the farmers ; 
in the city it means the business men and the members of the 
labor organizations. I do not care how you feel about the affilia- 
tion of teachers with labor; the fact is that labor has always been 
the strongest advocate of the publie school, and teachers who fail 
to use this interest of industrial labor are failing to recognize a 
large part of the community. I need not advise the use of the 
press, for if the schools are really taking part in the community 
life it will not be necessary to ask for any publicity. The activi- 
ties of the school will make news, for they are the warp and the 
woof of news—they are the news. There is not a thing in the 
community that is better news to the people than the actiyities 
of the schools. You will get the support of every newspaper. I 
cannot refrain from urging you to do what is sometimes known at 
Washington as lobbying. I do not care what you lobby for—I 
have no bill that I want you to support; but do you realize that 
when we accuse other people of lobbying, they are merely exercis- 
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ing their rights as citizens through the legislators in the state 
and nation, asking as citizens for what they want done? Instead 
of attacking the other man for being a lobbyist, it seems to me 
that it is up to us to see that our views are correctly presented 
to the congressman, if you like, so that he will know where we 
stand. I have in mind this, that every congressman, for example, 
is constantly giving lip service to education. Give him a chance to 
translate some of that into appropriations. I think that is the right 
and duty of every citizen. 

Some of you heard the address of Dr. Bagley, at Cleveland, a 
week or two ago. I think Dr. Bagley summarized in a few words 
the present situation and how we might face it, when he said, 
“Western civilization hangs today in the balance. Every gain the 
race has made is threatened with destruction. Only a thin line 
separates France and England and Italy from the menace of bar- 
barism. Upon our nation may devolve the responsibility of keep- 
ing the torch aflame. Upon the trained intelligence, the clarified 
insight and the disciplined will of our people, in all likelihood, will 
depend the fate of the world in the decades to come.” 

First, last, and all the time, it is an educational problem; and 
if I were to answer specifically the question assigned to me on the 
program, I think I should end as I began: “It is a good deal like 
a headache—it depends upon what you do about it!” If the pub- 
lic can be made to realize that the future of civilization is at stake, 
and especially rural civilization, I think there can be but one 
answer, and the public will rally to the support of the public 
schools. 
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foummmouMMN T disturbs me just a little that we should be called 
upon to discuss the topic of this morning’s pro- 
| gram. I am afraid, furthermore, that is is being 
pretty generally believed that there is a teacher 
umluoumune Shortage. There seems to have grown up a feeling 
that the present conditions and prospects 
of public education are not only _ serious, 
but critical, owing to the lack of properly qualified 
teachers. I have some doubt, however, as to whether conditions, 
at least so far as Massachusetts is concerned, are so 
serious as the alarmists would have us believe, or as conditions 
may be in some sections of the country. 

Less than ten elementary schools are closed in Massachusetts 
today as a resut of the teacher shortage. Of course, the impor- 
tant question is: What training for the important work of tho 
teacher do many now in the schools as teachers have? I admit 
that this question is almost as serious as that of closed schools. 
Here, again, I am of the opinion that our condition is not so 
bad that concerted effort in conferences of this kind, and within 
the ranks of our profession, cannot ward off what would be a 
menace to our schools and the state. 

Our schools are open; they are taught for the most part by 
teachers pretty well trained for the work—though the number of 
immature and untrained teachers is showing a tendency to in- 
erease very rapidly. 

I do not believe that our schools are unappreciated or that the 
work of the teacher is unappreciated. On the contrary, I am of 
the opinion that both the teacher and the school have public con- 
fidence today to an unprecedented degree, and the responsibility 
is ours to magnify the institution and the work of the teacher as 
a means of increasing public support for education. 
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Millions of dollars more are being spent this year in the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries. We are practically on a basis of $650 
as a minimum salary, with thousands of teachers on higher salary 
levels of at least $750 and $850—much of this the result of 
legislation enacted a year ago. May I say that it seems that 
the time has come to strike the positive note, to rise to our full 
stature as educators, and so counteract the negative criticism that 
has done so much to injure the work of the school and discourage 
many who would otherwise enter the teaching profession. 

I am frank to say that if I were a student in a Massachusetts 
high school and heard and read so frequently that no one was 
going into teaching; that the office, factory and store offered far 
superior rewards; that the work of the teacher was not appreci- 
ated, and that her life was one of drudgery, I should not be 
encouraged to enter a state normal school or college with prepara- 
tion for teaching in view. 

The time has come, I am sure, when we must strike the opti- 
mistie note. Perhaps much of this negative criticism was neces- 
sary as a means of arousing public opinion to the serious dangers 
that threatened through the low salaries paid teachers. I am 
confident, however, that the campaign for better salaries has been 
won and that the people are ready to handle this big question in 
a big way. Ours is the responsibility of taking the stand on 
the positive side, and highly resolving that better salaries will 
result in better teachers and in more teachers adequately trained. 

The day is not gone for slogans, and a good one now would be, 
“Why not teach?” Take that into our high schools and answer 
it by pointing out to our most promising young people the great 
opportunity for public service that lies before the teacher. I 
am just old-fashioned enough to believe, too, that there is still 
enough idealism and desire to render public service in the young 
people in our secondary schools to enable us to make an appeal 
on this ground alone. 

I came across a striking list of great names that should make 
Worcester County proud. It was a list of great men and women 
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that came out of Worcester County, and that means that they 
were, in part, the product of the Worcester County schools. 
Here is the list: Artemus Ward, Eli Whitney, Elias Howe, 
William Morton, Dorothy Dix, Clara Barton, Luther Burbank, 
George Bancroft, John B. Gough and George Frisbie Hoar. 
Think of it! All of them sons and daughters of Worcester 
County, here in the heart of the Commonwealth. I would speak 
of that list of names to the young people in our secondary schools 
and point out that the school and the teacher make such possible. 

Then, too, there is the selfish appeal that can be made in re- 
cruiting the profession. For the first time, probably, it ean hon- 
estly be said to young people, “When you are ready to enter the 
classroom as a teacher there will be an adequate financial reward 
for your services.” Some of us began teaching at salaries less 
than $300 a year, yet during the past year flat increases in the 
towns of the state average pretty close to-$300, and in the cities 
to $400. 

May I venture to say that the time has come to point out some 
of the advantages of teaching and to count some of our blessings. 
The teaching profession will never be recruited from without; 
we must do it ourselves. 
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as attractive as any other occupation, and our pro- 
gram assumes that universities may cooperate with 
others in making teaching attractive and assist in preparing young 
men and women for it. 

For many years the colleges have pretended to train high school 
teachers but they have given them little or no professional prepara- 
tion,—in fact, they have had a prejudice against appearing to pre- 
pare students for any calling. They have aimed so much at gen- 
eral culture—whatever that may be—that they have overlooked 
the cultural and inspirational value of a definite and comprehen- 
sive training for a given life-work. As a result most high school 
teachers are such “by the grace of God” and success is won by ex- 
perience and at the expense of the students. 

In business teachers expect to find, and often do find, stimulat- 
ing association with adults, promotion in salary and in responsi- 
bility according to their abilities, broad and helpful supervision, 
freedom from politics and from public and private nagging, ex- 
emption from routine work properly belonging to others of less 
maturity and preparation, and the ability to develop specialized 
service in line with one’s individual capacities. 

In these times of economic agitation teachers, like other people, 
tend to magnify the infelicities of their own calling and to over- 
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look the drawbacks of other vocations. Not all business houses, 
any more than all school systems, provide ideal conditions of work. 
Salaries in business for women—and women constitute the great 
majority of teachers—are not likely in future to be so much better 
than those in teaching that the pay envelope alone should induce 
one to leave the profession. No more than teaching does modern 
business give at the end of the day complete release from labor and 
study. Evening classes are the order of the day for ambitious 
business people. Nor in business is one eternally sure of tenure 
and income; while there is never a surplus of teachers, business 
depression strands many a worthy man or woman, and the talk of 
the times is divided between optimism and pessimism as to the im- 
mediate future of business. If depression does come, will ex- 
teachers, the latest to enter business, be the first to go? In my 
judgment the enterprise, foresight, and application demanded of a 
good business man or woman will bring recognition in teaching or 
in school administration, though perhaps at present with less com- 
pensation. The charity notion of teaching, however, is passing 
and the future is sure to bring a more appropriate financial recog- 
nition to all educational work. 

But while these things are so, we must take the situation as we 
find it. There is wide spread discontent among teachers, and from 
observation, reading, and from written replies from teachers I 
find the following reasons for their discontent: 

Inadequate compensation—first and foremost ; 

Discouragement at school conditions—lack of cooperation from 
principals, superintendents and school boards ; 

Lack of opportunity for working out their own ideas, and some- 
times these ideas are appropriated by superiors without financial 
or other recognition. 

Lack of opportunity to advance in the schools. Conditions and 
not ability limit this advance, and when vacancies do occur, they 
are often given to outsiders. 

Such methods as some special system of penmanship, which in 
the opinion of many teachers prejudices work in other fields than 
penmanship. 
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Excessive routine detail such as recording room temperatures— 
all kinds of records, birth, attendance, promotion, discharge, dup- 
licate office record cards, monthly and annual reports in multi- 
farious detail, savings accounts, etc., ete. 

Autoeratic and bureaucratic administration. 

Defective health conditions in the schools. 

Lack of appreciation of the public and interference of the pub- 
lic with the administration of the schools. 

Politics within the schools and political pressure from without. 

Weak principals of schools who do not give moral support to 
their teachers, 

Housing conditions of teachers, preventing comfortable living 
and a normal social life. 

Administrative red tape. 

Expenditure of time on subordinate matters, to the loss of 
essentials. 

These being the reasons for discontent as told by the teachers 
themselves, what are we going to do about it? Few of us would 
deny that the discontent of teachers has a large basis in fact. Com- 
pensation should at once cover the cost of living, of recreations and 
of reasonable saving. Teachers must have a larger voice in the 
subject-matter and methods to be used, more independence of 
thought and action. A teacher should be allowed some room for 
her own lines of development—to do more things in her own 
way—and of course be responsible for results. Teachers have been 
too subservient to all of us who have lectured them on every virtue 
of the calender of saints—of course never allowing them the op- 
portunity to ask us if we observed a few of them ourselves. If we 
require full and excellent preparation of the teachers, why not also 
of the superintendents and principals, many of whom have made 
but little specific preparation for their executive work? Much of 
the clerical work of the teacher should be delegated to lower paid 
assistants who like to do it and probably would do it better. If the 
teacher is to be paid a much higher salary, her time will be worth 
too much to give it to clerical work. 
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Ways must be found, too, to make teaching seem a man’s or 
woman’s job. It will seem more like one if teachers meet more 
freely the adults of the town, the people of affairs, and participate 
in planning for the schools as well as in executing the plans. The 
profession lacks robustness. To men it seems a woman’s job; to 
women, hack work, repeated from year to year, with no prospect of 
outlet other than the opportunity to do more work. But where in 
this whole task can the colleges help ? What can they do to improve 
the preparation of teachers and to make them contented in their 
work ? 

In the first place, colleges and normal schools should recognize a 
common interest in preparing teachers for the schools. Acquisi- 
tion of abundant subject-matter in the college through independent 
study must be supplemented by training in real teaching. When 
students are teachers and teachers students, we shall have a real 
profession. 

Our theme states that we can have high standards of instruction 
if we have plenty of able, well trained teachers, and we can have 
these only by making the profession attractive, but we shall have 
more people in the profession when its members are better trained. 
There is no true professional spirit where there are wide extremes 
of ability or a uniformly low average of ability. No man or woman 
of parts and spirit cares to enter such a group. But, other things, 
equal, when standards are high, we enlist the interest of the enter- 
prising and ambitious. It is human nature to desire access to the 
group it is hardest to enter. I believe the places to begin our im- 
provement of the profession are in liberal salaries—note I say, 
“Jiberal”—and in more rigorous requirements of preparation. And 
this means for normal school students a larger and broader fund of 
subject matter and discipline in finding knowledge; for college 
students a better exemplification of good teaching in their college 
classes, and a thorough professional preparation. 

Here is the situation in Massachusetts. A need for more and 
better teachers. Reduced enrolment in normal schools and in col- 
lege classes of education. Wide spread discontent among teachers 
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on account of salaries and conditions of work. Nine state normal 
schools, excluding the Normal Art School,—good in quality, dif- 
ferentiated in work, well distributed in the state, six of them being 
in eastern Massachusetts. Fifteen colleges and universities, ex- 
cluding two technical schools and the state Agricultural College, 
offering courses in education and some of them practise work, eight 
of these institutions being in eastern M assachusetts,-—all the col- 
leges good, well distributed through the state, and overflowing with 
students. No state university to integrate normal schools and col- 
leges. In short, while the shortage of teachers is ominous for the 
future of our public schools, while we have the same idealism 
among young people as heretofore, the same ambition for knowl- 
edge, the same desire for service, and we haye the institutions to 
train this talent, there is little cooperation and coordination be- 
tween the state schools and those on private foundation. Just be- 
cause we have no state university, are we impotent to correlate our 
institutions of higher learning for the service of the state ? 

We can all see superficial objections to such correlation. But 
it is my sincere belief that the need of the times demands coopera- 
tion and ways may be found for it, under law, when sympathetic 
representatives of the various institutions put their fect under the 
same table to try to find means of cooperation instead of segrega- 
tion. And in this, if the colleges do not lead, they must be heartily 
responsive. 

I see no inherent reason in cities like Boston and Worcester 
where there are both colleges and normal schools why there should 
not be real and constant cooperation between them, the normal 
school giving applied courses in education as electives for college 
students, and the colleges admitting normal school students to their 
general courses and to the advanced and more technical classes in 
educational theory. The presence of either group of students in 
the classes of the other would be a tonie of the right sort. Perhaps 
such exchange of tuition might be effected on an even basis so that 
payment of state or city funds for instruction of normal students 
in classes of a private college might be avoided. It would be a 
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manifest advantage to both college and normal school cooperating 
in such a program to have for each instruction in the other, 
throughout the academic year, and without additional expense to 
itself for enlarging its own curriculum. Normal schools more re- 
mote from colleges might receive extension lecturers from the lat- 
ter more or less continuously during the academic year, to augment 
the subject matter equipment of the normal school students. This is 
done in other states. If these lecturers were appointed members 
of the normal school faculty, their service could legally be paid 
from public funds. 

Normal schools may do as the Boston Normal School has done— 
revise the content of several courses with a view to their recogni- 
tion for college credit. 

Extension and summer courses in colleges might be planned 
with especial reference to supplementing the subject matter of 
courses given in normal schools. The two groups of institutions 
should develop a better balance of content and method, normal 
schools enriching content with college cooperation, the colleges de- 
veloping good method with suggestions from normal schools. Col- 
lege professors could give several courses in normal schools, and 
normal or city school instructors who are expert teachers of high 
school subjects could give methods courses in colleges. Usually 
college professors without extended experience in high school 
teaching are ill qualified to discuss methods of secondary subjects. 

In making faculties let normal schools appoint more instructors 
who have had college training—of course, with the special prepa- 
ration required for their professional service. Teachers so trained, 
with the valuable experience of the normal school ought to make 
excellent candidates for college faculties. 

Plan four-year curricula between the normal schools and the col- 
leges and advertise these widely in the high schools and elsewhere. 
Encourage high school principals—who were found in 
New Hampshire to be the key to the situation—to in- 
fluence strong boys and girls ‘to take the four-year 
course in training for teaching. General announcement 
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of such a course would bring a better range of candi- 
dates to the normal schools who see that they do not lose a college 
degree by taking two years of professional training. Our experi- 
ence in Boston University School of Education convinces us that 
a sound two-year normal course presents a suitable basis for two 
additional years of study in college and that a bachelor’s degree is 
properly earned by such a course, and so we give it. 

Normal schools could conduct practice work in summer sessions 
for college students who have finished their junior or senior year. 
I believe many college students intending to teach would gladly 
volunteer for summer practice teaching if it were accessible to 
them under competent supervision and at no material cost for 
transportation and lunches. If these summer practice schools were 
operated in connection with city systems, the benefits accruing to 
the cities ought to justify city appropriations for their support. 
Secondary teachers better trained for their first years of teaching 
would get much more satisfaction from their service, would be less 
discouraged in it, would stay longer in teaching, and thus make 
fewer demands for new teachers to fill their places. We must con- 
stantly regard the necessity in these days of shortage of supply 
of teachers to make conditions right for holding teachers as well 
as for attracting new ones into the service. 

Working together colleges and normal schools might bring pres- 
sure to bear upon school executives to appoint teachers to work 
for which they are especially fitted and not to other work. If su- 
perintendents do this, they capitalize instead of discount the spec- 
ial capacities and interests of the teacher, and save him the loss of 
time and energy in teaching unfamiliar subjects. Life is too short 
—and teaching life even shorter—for more than one or two great 
interests, and it is most uneconomical and prejudicial to teacher 
and class to disregard the developed interests of the teacher just 
because there is a vacancy to be filled. Yet this is constantly done, 
to the palpable injustice of the teacher. Discontent is engendered, 
the teacher leaves for another position or vacates the profession en- 
tirely. 
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The call of the time is for cooperation of all interested in the 
schools—of colleges, school boards, superintendents, principals, 
teachers, editors of educational journals, and public that’ the 
schools and their teachers may come into the fuller confidence and 
regard of the community. The time calls also for constructive ac- 
tion and for less talking of the pathology of the situation—for 
talking wp schools and teachers instead of down; for energy in 
remedying defects after we have had the courage and persistence 
to find them; and for concerted effort to elevate the compensation, 
standards, and character of the teaching profession. When this is 


done, there will be no lack of young men and women of high ideals 
to enter it. 
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The Vermont Plan—Inspiring and Forward- 
Looking 
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summomamity N all the difficulties that confront the public 
= school system, three interrelated but distinct causes 
are evident. In the first place, the teachers have 
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not been receiving a living wage. I think our 
people throughout the country have become pretty 
generally aware of some features of this question, 
but I am impressed more and more with the fact 
that few people, even school people, have recog- 
nized the true seriousness of the situation. We read of deficits 
that have accumulated by government control of this enterprise 
or that enterprise. Has it ever occurred to you that the financial 
loss to our country on account of the teachers who left the service 
last year cannot be less than two hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars? It cost this government—these states—that much to procure 
the teachers who left the profession last year. We can put it in 
a somewhat different way, perhaps more within our power of 
grasping, when we say that according to present statistics every 
time a normally trained teacher left the service the state lost 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, and that figure is based on costs 
in 1914, 1915 and 1916. The financial loss today cannot be 
less than from one thousand dollars to fifteen hundred dollars 
whenever a trained teacher leaves the service. But more impor- 
tant still, by one means or another we have tried to fill our school- 
rooms with teachers, and to a certain extent we have succeeded ; 
but. were we to put a certified trained teacher in each schoolroom 
in the United States, it would require that we fill four out of 
every five teaching positions in the United States—a problem of 
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such magnitude that I think very, very few people have ever 
comprehended what the real difficulties are. 

In the second place, our teachers have been hampered by pre- 
scriptions, by forms and by commands that have removed from 
them most of the opportunity for self-expression. There is no 
other profession, or no other calling, in which individuals have 
been beset by so many restrictions as regards their getting into 
and continuing in the profession. Now, I will grant at once that 
there is no logical reason why anybody should dislike examina- 
tions,—but we do; and that is true of every solitary person with 
whom I have ever come in touch who ought to be in the school- 
room. I have seen some who were not afraid of examinations, 
but they were people who should never have been in the school- 
rom. Think of the situation—examinations, examinations, 
examinations, until by actually wearing out the system in some 
of our states the teacher secures a life certificate which, so long 
as she remains in that state, allows her to teach. 

Inside the schoolroom there are prescriptions and restrictions 
such as never obtained .anywhere else. I want to say that, in 
my belief, had any industry ever approached the teaching profes- 
sion in respect to the red tape and the prescriptions that obtained, 
there would have been a country-wide strike. We would never 
submitted to it anywhere else. Within the school the teachers 
have been compelled to use methods and systems and patent de- 
vices because they happened to appeal to somebody who had been 
at the head of the system. I do not want to find fault with the 
superintendent, for I do not know how he could have managed it 
otherwise. He has been dealing with people who, in a large 
measure, have no initiative or ability to strike out for themselves 
or to accomplish results, and in the rapid growth of our school 
system it has been necessary to have certain prescriptions; but 
that does not alter the case as to the undesirability of this feature 
from the teacher’s point of view. I might enlarge upon this, 
but the previous speaker has mentioned some of the important 
features of this matter. There has been prescription after pre- 
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scription. I would like to tell you what I told a group of our 
teachers a few days ago (as a confession). I was in New York 
City a few weeks ago, and a friend was telling me the experience 
of one of the heads of a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation. This man conceived the idea that the corporations 
were not getting at the root of the difficulties between themselves 
and their employees. He left his office and went into the facto- 
ries and mines, remaining there for more than six months. He 
spent four months in the factories at Homestead, and for six weeks 
he was in the mines working as an ordinary miner. He came 
back with a story for the-rest of his fellow presidents which dif- 
fered somewhat from that which is ordinarily given. He said 
that in the main, the difficulty between their workmen and them- 
selves was that of the immediate superior. Just the moment a 
man was raised to the position of foreman he forgot all about 
what he thought and the impressions that he had as a workman, 
and began to crowd and crowd and crowd; and again, when the 
foreman became a superintendent, he forgot how he felt as a 
foreman, and began to crowd and crowd and crowd; and finally, 
the whole thing was left to a board of directors who met in a 
room very remote from the industry and there voted large sums 
of money for the establishment of rest rooms, for the introduc- 
tion of lunch counters, and consoled themselves that they were 
taking such splendid care of their men. And those men reported 
that only two per cent of the people employed at Homestead were 
on an eight-hour day, and tliey did not visit the rest rooms pro- 
vided or take advantage of many of the other provisions made 
for their comfort and welfare. There was a lack of touch be- 
tween the heads and their workmen. I came home from New 
York wondering whether that could be said of the school system, 
so far as my own state was concerned; whether there was diffi- 
culty between the teacher and the principal, the principal and 
the superintendent, and perhaps between the superintendent and 
the state department. Then within two weeks I had the pleasure 
of spending part of an evening in company with Miss Mabel 
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Carney, who had just returned from the West. For more than 
a week she had been in one of the large cities, where she had met 
a considerable number of her former students and associates. 
In that city more than ‘five hundred high school teachers had 
joined the Federation of Labor. When she talked with them 
they said they had no particular complaint to make about sala- 
ries, for they were reasonably adequate, but the interminable 
amount of red tape, reports and standards put upon these people, 
they said, made life such a burden that they saw no way of 
reaching a condition that would be desirable unless they could 
get the influence of a much larger association. In Chicago she 
found much the same situation. We find that there has come to 
be in our teaching profession, just as in all other occupations, 
that difficulty between the teacher and her immediate superior, 
and so on with the immediate superiors right up through those 
in higher positions of authority. 

A third difficulty that is pretty clearly evident is that we are 
not bringing into the teacher-training institutions in the country 
as a whole either a sufficient number of young people or, again 
taking. the country as a whole, a group of young people of sufli- 
ciently high ability. We have dropped off, they tell us, fifty 
per cent in numbers since 1916, and in many cases there is a 
twenty per cent shortage over last year. All this time we have 
been looking to the industries and saying that the industries are 
competing with our schools, that the industries are taking our 
teachers. I do not know anything ‘about that in Massachusetts 
or in most of the other states, but I will tell you something about 
my own state. In 1890 Vermont had forty-four young women 
in institutions of higher learning throughout the country. There 
were only forty-four women from Vermont who were having the 
privileges of colleges and universities. Today, in our own state, 
there are five hundred young women in Vermont institutions, and 
I do not know how many are attending the higher institutions 
outside the state. Do you not see that our problem here is a 
very peculiar one? Twenty-five or thirty years ago the young 
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woman entered the teaching profession as being the most desirable 
occupation in which she could engage at that particular time. 
Her daughter, just as much inclined toward teaching, and a per- 
son of the type that formerly went right into the schools, is not 
going into the industries. The girls of this type are going to 
college, and we have lost them very largely from the teaching 
profession, and they will stay lost, and we will’ continue to lose 
them until such time as we have a teacher-training that will 
appeal to young women of high ambitions in the same way that 
the colleges and universities appeal to them at the present time. 

To some extent we have met the first difficulty. We have 
raised salaries—not so much as they ought to be raised, or as 
much as they will be raised; but that is the least difficult of all 
the problems that confront the public school systems of the pres- 
ent time. We will raise the money, and the people will be glad 
to do it. Wherever they have beert made aware of what the 
difficulties are, they have met the situation. We were told the 
other day of one city in Pennsylvania that, without authority 
from the legislature, on the mere promise of the governor of the 
state that he would back them in the legislature, had plunged 
itself in debt over ten million dollars. People will meet the 
financial part of the problem. ; 

I do not know how we can meet the second difficulty of the 
lack of the formulary side of the teaching profession, unless it 
comes about that we have a better trained group of teachers who 
can be relied upon to assist in the professional side of school 
management. It is a beautiful theory to have teachers co-operate 
in the making of the courses of study, to have them help to deter- 
mine educational policies, to have them aid in determining what 
the final certification shall be; but I wish you could put yourself 
in the position of an administrator for a few minutes and see his 
side of the problem. If you have ever had any experience in 
trying to get teachers of the training of those in our public schools 
to assist in the making of a course of study, you have met one 
serious problem. If you have ever had teachers of the training 
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that is ordinarily obtained by teachers in our public school sys- 
tem, particularly in the smaller places, come in and try to help 
you develop a plan of administration, you have had another great 
big problem. If you have ever tried to have teachers help you 
determine what a certification plan ought to be, you have again 
met with difficulties: 

Let me tell you a little experience we had in Vermont. Our 
life certificates have been issued in general to a little over two per 
cent of our teaching population for the past four years—that is, 
less than two and a half per cent of our teachers have secured life 
certificates. According to figures on which we were working the 
other day, out of a teaching population of three thousand I have 
received nearly two thousand applications for life certificates— 
and our teachers knew exactly what the requirements for life 
certificates were. 

We come, it seems to me, immediately to our third problem in 
the answer to our second. We must have a different type of 
teaching, a different type of training, from any that we now 
possess, before any considerable amount of responsibility can be 
put upon the teaching profession for assistance along the lines in 
which we believe teachers should assist. In offering a remedy 
for our third difficulty, the selection of proper teacher training 
facilities, I shall probably say some things that may appear to 
you to be decidedly radical, unless you understand exactly the 
point of view from which I speak. The last legislature in the 
State of Vermont so arranged matters as to leave us, in August 
of this year, without one solitary remnant of a normal school: 
We stand today without one thing in Vermont in the nature of a 
teacher-training institution, except only our imaginations and 
ambitions in that respect. We have not even the instructors 
from the old system that must be employed in the new. ‘We have 
not the buildings. We have not even the grounds. In fact, I 
was surprised the other day to find that we did not even have a 


grand piano that we thought we had, because it was discovered 
that it had a cracked sounding-board! 
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Now, with this view in my mind, I want to call your attention 
to some of the ambitions we have in reference to the new institt- 
tion. First of all, we shall not establish the normal 
school. Practically I think it may be abolished. I do 
not believe that the average young person after com- 
pleting the high school course wants to go to school any more. 
They want to go to college; and I should not be at all surprised 
if our business colleges had profited very greatly by using the 
name of “business college” rather than “business school,” or some 
other name. When a person reaches the dignity of college atten- 
dance, there is a psychological effect about it; so whatever the 
name of our institution may be, it will not be a “school.” I 
camnot tell you exactly what the name will be, because in regard 
to that I must consult the State Board of Education and, inci- 
dentally, the legislature, before the institution is given a name. 

In the second place, the requirement for admission to the insti- 
tution will be that of high school graduation. 

In the third place, the course will be four years in length— 
a complete course. We are by no means foolish enough to be- 
lieve that we could make this jump from two to four years at 
once and get the young people to enroll for four years of profes- 
sional training; but what is to hinder our arranging matters so 
as to allow people to leave at the end of any year? Tas it 
occurred to you that we have a precedent for that? I allude to 
conditions that obtained in my own state some years ago, when 
the colleges both within and outside our state, lost virtually all 
the young men among their students during the winter term, 
or some part of the year, when they went out and taught the 
rural schools; and I don’t know but you would find a great many 
people who are foolish enough to believe that the instruction that 
we received at that time was superior to what we are receiving 
at the present time. Why should not a young woman or a young 
man who finds it necessary to leave, have the possibility of going 
out without losing standing and earning enough money to put 
him or her through the second year, and then, if necessary, drop 
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out again and after teaching for a time return to complete the 
‘course? But in the main our course will be a four-year course. 
Having, then, determined that the institution shall afford a 
four-year course of collegiate grade, with the probability of 
degree-granting authority, I want to make one or two statements 
regarding the internal operation of the institution. I have often 
wished that I might again have the opportunity of entering a 
teacher-training institution. I think that many of the experiences 
that I have had during the past four years in trying to administer 
the state educational system would be tremendously valuable to 
me. There are a great many things that I said with emphasis 
five, six, and seven years ago that I would not say at the present 
time, and there are a great many things that I left unsaid that 
I would say now. But the trouble with this country is that there 
has been no way to make available to teacher training institu- 
tions the results of the observations of school superintendents in 
the course of the performance of their work. If these people 
could find their way into the teacher-training institutions, their 
assistance would be of supreme benefit; consequently, in the 
organization of our institution it will be our aim to at once make 
it the professional head of our public school system, and the 
people who are connected with the State Department will be 
connected with the institution, so that the supervisor who goes 
about the state and sees a defect or a virtue will be bringing it 
back directly into this institution to assist in the training of 
teachers. Moreover, I am anxious to see this the professional 
head of the school system because nobody realizes any more 
clearly than a state school officer how quickly the entire school 
system can be upset. Were I to be relieved of service in the 
State of Vermont this month, before the summer came, it would 
be entirely ‘possible for my successor to undo everything that I 
have been trying to do and throw the whole school system into 
a state of confusion. He ought to be able to make such changes 
as he desires in the administration, but the professional side 
should be left entirely free from sudden and important changes 
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that have had the effect during the past few years of making our 
teachers dissatisfied. The professional head, then, is where it 
ought to be, in the teacher-training institution of the State. 

I have some dreams in reference to the type of course and of 
the work that should be given in an institution of this sort. If 
I am able to have the influence that I would like to have, I do 
not believe that we shall find in this institution an interminable 
number of special methods in the courses. If I can have my 
way about it, we will teach the young people what an “inductive” 
lesson is, because some time they may have to go into New York 
or New Hampshire and take a teacher’s examination, and then 
they will need to know what it is! We shall not teach many of 
the things, at the beginning, at any rate, that have ordinarily been 
crowding the curriculum in our normal school to the extent of 
depriving the young persons of some of the fundamental things. 
Perhaps I am touching on dangerous ground, but I am going to 
suggest this, that the person who, in my judgment, is best fitted 
to teach English in the upper grades or in the high school is one 
who herself knows a great deal about English, who enjoys it, and 
who has just one other feature—who has been made semi-conscious 
of her own methods in procuring her knowledge of the subject. 
If we could have young women of that stamp and young men of 
that stamp going out into our schools, I would be perfectly willing 
to forego all the special method work in the teaching of English. 
We often teach considerable in reference to psychology, but I am 
amazed constantly in my own experience to see how little this 
actually carries over into the schoolroom. Yet, in the 
teaching of arithmetic, one of the first things we come 
to is the drill, the motor control governed by principles of habit 
formation. The teacher forgets all about “resulting satisfac- 
tion,” and relies on “frequency.” Why should not our teachers 
psychologically explain somewhat the implications of habit forma- 
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tion in connection with this whole matter? 

The second feature—the second service to be rendered by the 
institution will be connected with the high schools. The time is 
past when any teacher-t raining school can calmly sit off by itself 
and say, “If students want to come here, all right and well; if 
they do not, our salaries go on just the same.” I am quoting 
what the principal of a normal school said only about five years 
ago. The per capita cost in that school at the present time is 
somewhat in excess of $1,200—but his salary is going on just the 
same. The time is past for that attitude to be maintained. We 
must reach out and get our girls, and for the present we must 
support in our public schools training classes for teachers, and we 
must give in these training classes work that will be comparable 
to the work given in the first year of the central institution. Then 
the young woman going through this for one year will be required 
to go out and teach for a year under the supervision and control of 
our central teacher-training institution. When she enters the train- 
ing class she enters the teacher-training institution. During that 
period there will be a considerable number of young women who 
will develop into very promising teachers. Such people come to 
the central institution for their work; but always in a group of 
one hundred people there are fifteen or twenty who ought never 
to go beyond that one year of training. Today we are rather 
forced to listen to the argument so often advanced by these people: 
“Here it has cost us two years getting the training, and now you 
are going to shut us out and make it impossible for us to teach.” 
We will not permit that argument. They will get their training 
while at home, and the expense will be very, very moderate. 

I will pass to the third service that we are anticipating our 
institution will furnish—namely, that of extension work. T sup- 
pose you will at once agree that-there is a possibility of extension 
work with an institution of this sort, but again I want to change 
the type of extension work from that which is so largely profes- 
sional to a type of work in which the fathers and mothers of the 
community will be glad to find themselves shoulder to shoulder 
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with our teachers in the classroom in that intimate association 
that will mean so much for the parents and for the teachers. Our 
training class teachers in the high schools will furnish the nucleus 
for such a staff. 

The fourth service will, I doubt not, be peculiar to Vermont. 
In that State we have perhaps fifty young persons who went into 
two and three-teacher high schools last fall, and by the force of 
circumstances had to teach subjects for which they were not. pre- 
pared. These young people, if they are sincere, as most of them 
are, are wasting their lives in trying to bring up these subjects. 
If they are not sincere, the children are losing in the subjects. 
It is a calamity. We propose, so far as possible, to make the 
teacher-training institution available for these persons, so that the 
moment they find themselves face to face with a problem of this 
sort they can register in our institutions, and the persons there 
with whom they are registered, knowing the course of study and 
the text book they have to use, will be able to furnish them such 
instruction as will enable them to hold their heads above water 
until they have completed the year. For ourselves, I can see 
nothing that will be of larger service to this group in our smaller 
high schools than a helping hand of that sort. 

I want to mention the matter of the summer school. Under 
our particular method of certifying teachers, it is financially worth 
while for a teacher to attend summer school, and I believe we 
may look forward again to what we have had in the past, when 
one out of every three teachers will be in the summer school. 

I have tried, in the minutes at my disposal, to bring to your 
attention these points: 

There are three rather distinct causes for the difficulties that 
confront us in reference to our school problems. 

The first of these, relating to salary, is one that is easily settled, 
and is being solved as time passes. 

The second, dealing with the dissatisfaction of teachers in con- 
nection with their work because of forms, reports, ete., is not 
so easily cured, but we are well on the way’to the point where 
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people are willing to take teachers who are competent into their 
confidence and have them help in the professional side of school 
work. But this depends on our solution to the third problem, the 
securing of a sufficient number of young women who can be given 
adequate training to make of them well-educated teachers, and this 
demands a new type, or a changed type, of teacher-training insti- 
tution, one that I believe must essentially be controlled by the 
state. In our own state such an institution will have five dis- 
tinet services: 

1. Taking young women who have been graduated from a high 
school, and giving them a four-year course. 

2. Taking young women who can stay at home for a year and 
attend a teacher-training class in their local high school. 

3. Extension work. 

4. Correspondence work. 

5. Summer school work. 
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Shall it be Raised to Collegiate Rank ? 


Artruur C. Boypren, 
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If we are keen and alert, »we shall learn the les- 
sons of the past war. “He that hath an ear to hear 
= let him hear.” The leaders of thought feel that we 
aux are on the threshold of a new era of commerce, in- 
= dustrial relations, religion and education. Now is 

the time to lay the foundations for the improved 
constructive work that is sure to come in the future. 
Some of the effects of the war on education are manifest. War 
vindicated the value of American democratic education. Auto- 
cratic educcation has been lauded as the acme of efficiency, and de- 
mocratic education had been severely criticised as weak, inaccurate 
and inefficient. We are not blind to our weaknesses, but the gene- 
ration of young men fresh from school and college that made up 
the bulk of our army and navy proved that their education had 
made them capable of rising to the highest point of efficiency and 
patriotism. The same generation of young women were ready 
to meet their part of the crisis with courage and ability. When 
this body of young Americans reached France, after the brief time 
of training which was at their disposal, two characteristies came 
into such prominence that they aroused special comment in Eu- 
rope, namely, their keen intelligence and their wonderful morale. 
They understood why they were over there and they entered into 
the new problem with that power of skillful initiative that brought 
results. The willingness of all classes to unite for the common 
cause developed a spirit that became invincible. The time was 
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short, but it proved the possibilities of a democratic education that 
was enlisted for idealism. 

A second effect of the war has been the growing realization by 
the public of the vital importance of education in a democracy, 
that safety alone rests in intelligent citizenship. As a result, edu- 
cation, both religious and secular, is receiving marked attention. 
The sentiment is setting strongly in favor of an adequate compen- 
sation for teachers, a just recognition of the importance of their 
work. The shortage of teachers without doubt is having a strong 
influence in this direction, but thoughtful people are not so much 
disturbed by the present lack in numbers as by the large number 
of untrained teachers who have drifted into the work. The public 
is ready for forward movements in education, financially and pro- 
fessionally. 

The war also has taught us the value of intensive training wn- 
der the right methods. A large number of young people had to 
be trained for leadership in the shortest possible time. Tests of 
intelligence and of capacities were formulated and put into prac- 
tice on a large scale. At first, these were met by sneers, but grad- 
ually this new educational instrument has proved its value. 
Though in its infancy, the movement bids fair to be developed 
through continued experimentation into a most valuable factor in 
all education. The method of training that produced results has 
been known to us as “learning to know through doing.” It has 
been called the “problem or project method,” in which a definite 
goal was set up and interest aroused in the attainment of the end 
that was sought. The training work was thoroughly motivated. 

On these foundations, intensified by the war, we are to build the 
new structure of a more democratic education. The first step 
is to make {eaching a profession rather than a job. The present is 
the psychological moment to begin this movement. The problem 
of the financial compensation of the teacher is on its way to a rea- 
sonable solution, but we must never forget that teaching will al- 
ways be one of the professions that will demand idealism from its 


members. For many, teaching is already a profession, but for the 


mass this is not yet true. 
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What are the elements of a professional preparation? To find - 
the answer we must: turn to the professions already established. 
Law, medicine and engineering are three typical illustrations of 
professions that have well-established schools of preparation. There 
are five elements recognized in these professional schools as essen- 
tial—(1) An adequate curriculum, in which theory and practice 
are linked in vital relations. We are not trying at this time to de- 
fine this curriculum for teachers, but able minds are at work on 
the problem, This is notably true of Dr. Bagley of the Carnegie 
Foundation, who has recently brought out his tentative curriculum 
for the professional training of teachers; (2) Professional stand- 
ards, by which the preparation of the candidate is tested. These 
are still to be worked out for teachers. The fact that a person has 
spent a certain number of years in an institution and passed some 
academic examinations is no proof that he is prepared to do pro- 
fessional work; (3) A professional code which embodies the ideals 
of professional action. This code for teachers is still in the mak- 
ing; (4) An opportunity for a certain amount of differentiation 
of preparation for well defined fields of activity. Certainly, in 
teaching, the factors of various personalities and of different 
grades of schools must be recognized; (5) An appropriate recog- 
nition of the attainments of a required standard of preparation, 
usually in the form of a degree. The public expects this attest of 
probable qualifications for expert practice in accepted professions 
of today. Teaching will not be a true profession until these ele- 
ments are provided for. Mere increase of compensation will not 
produce the desired result. It may cause only a rush for the well- 
paid jobs. 

There are two serious difficulties in carrying out this plan. To 
some they become objections. The first is the limited period of 
time given by a great many to the work of teaching. This is a fact 
that must be met. If the premises are correct that on the education 
of the children and youth depends the life of a true democracy, 
that the public now believes in education as never before, and that 
true teaching is a profession, then no other course is open to us. 
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Because a person expects to teach only three or four years, is the 
State justified in providing only an inadequate preparation for 
that person? Are the children who happen to have that person for 
those years to be defrauded of their full rights to the best education 
possible because the teacher is only partially prepared? Are we 
to grade the amount of preparation of teachers by the number of 
years they expect to teach? Aye we to give only the minimum 
preparation with the hope that after the teacher finds that she is 
to continue in the work longer than she expected she will try really 
to find herself, at summer schools? Suppose a teacher does leave 
the schoolroom after a short period to become the head of a home, 
has the State lost anything by adequately fitting her to understand 
children and the best way of training them into good citizens? 
Good things cost, but is there any other way of developing a true 
democracy except by filling our public schools with the best trained 
teachers ? 

The second difficulty consists in the fact that the immature high 
school graduate now enters at once on her short professional train- 
ing for teaching without any intermediate cultural or liberal edu- 
cation. This also is a real difficulty. The tendency of the other 
professions is to require more or less collegiate work of a broad 
type as the best foundation for the professional training. There is 
also another tendency, namely, to make this cultural training bear 
to a certain degree on the prefessional training which is to follow. 
It is entirely possible to make this cultural study by the teacher 
have a direct professional purpose, for we are slowly learning that 
cultural study when it is motiyated attains its greatest value. 
There is every reason why this broad training should be recognized 
for the definite purpose of training. 

This is a Conference of Rural Schools, and you are asking what 
have these points to do with the problem under consideration? Are 
teachers in rural schools to be thus elaborately equipped? The 
State has placed itself firmly on the principle that the State is a 
unit; that equal opportunities for democratic education are given 
all the children of the State wherever they reside; that it is for 
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the interest of the richer communities to contribute financially to 
those less fortunate. If this is true for the distribution of four 
million of dollars annually, it is also true for the distribution of 
trained teachers. It is often the case that requirements of a small 
rural community demand even more professional skill than the 
well-graded room in a routine city system under complete expert 
supervision. 

Massachusetts was the first state to start the movement toward 
the professional training of teachers. The movement has spread 
to every state in the Union. Then came the organization of sum- 
mer schools for the improvement of teachers in service, and this 
is now a fixed feature in all educational systems. Then came the 
college movement for departments of education with post-graduate 
courses for the preparation of educational experts, and this has 
spread to all the large colleges of the country. Now comes the 
movement for placing teaching in the position of a real profes- 
sion, Other states are leading in this movement. Massachu- 
setts must rise to its opportunities 
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A Basis of Appeal to Young Men and Women 
in the Interest of the Teaching Profession 
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QomummommMMy have been listening to a series of valuable ad- 
= dresses in which we have had stated to us the 
W extent and seriousness of the lack of teachers 
and certain suggestions looking toward the solu- 
ummiMGMMMUEZ tion of our difficulty. Boiled down to barest essen- 
tials, the situation amounts to this: (1) Teachers 
are constantly leaving the profession to enter 
other fields. (2) The vacancies thus created and 
those also created by the growth of the school population are not 
met by a sufficient number of new teachers. (3) The welfare of 
the country is threatened unless this condition can be overcome. 

It seems to me that fundamentally our problem is one of proper 
appeal. We must make the profession legitimately appeal to 
those who are already teaching and to those who should teach. 
This can only be done by a persistent and consistent campaign 
of personal influence by those who have to do with the selecting 
and training of young men and women in the high schools, in 
the normal schools and in the colleges, and by superintendents, 
principals, members of school boards and other city and town 
officers who have terms of employment and the conditions of 
teaching largely in their hands to leave as they are or to improve. 
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Modern psychology teaches us that an institution or profession 
that hopes to either succeed or survive must satisfy our instine- 
tive cravings. Carleton Parker, in an address before the Ameri- 
can Economie Association,* listed a few instincts which he found 


operative in economic and industrial life. Some of these in- 


*American Economic Review, Vol. VIII No.1, March, 1918. 
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stinets are especially involved in our problem, and it is to them, 
among other things, that I believe we should direct our appeal. 

The first of these is the parental instinct. A large number 
of young women become and remain teachers because of their 
love for children. A frequent expression I hear from the lips 
of teachers seeking positions is that a particular-grade is pre- 
ferred “Because I like to work with children of that age.” Pref- 
erence for one age rather than another is, perhaps, due to acci- 
dents of training, but it is clear in such cases that love of children 
is a considerable factor. This manifestation of the parental in- 
stinet should be recognized and should be the basis of appeal for 
many to enter upon the work of teaching. There is no better 
motive, and none will go farther toward the making of a good 
teacher. It will get us teachers who are most worth while and 
who will be happiest at teaching. 

We overlook this instinct and its relative, the sex instinct, 
when we make regulations to the effect that married women, and 
especially mothers, may not enter or remain on teaching staffs. 
Retaining these wifely and motherly women ordinarily means 
retaining the experienced and those generally best adapted to 
teaching. Furthermore, it is needful in order to disabuse the 
public mind, and especially some of its cartoonist interpreters, of 
the notion that the teacher type is unattractive. 

Another instinct which is a powerful factor, particularly in 
retaining teachers, is that which may be variedly known as the 
instinet of workmanship, or of craftmanship, or the instinct to 
construct. The efficient teacher is usually the easiest to keep, 
because the efficient teacher is a happy craftsman. This crafts- 
manship may sometimes be developed by good training and con- 
stitutes, therefore, an argument in favor of lengthened training 
courses and greater thoroughness in the training process. Let us 
not yield for one moment to the importunities of those who would 
shorten the period of training in order to increase the number 
of teachers. That, at best, is a temporary device, doubtful of 
even temporary value. Let us assure the prospective teacher a 
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training adequate to the demands of well-rendered service. If 
I understand our splendid boys and girls, that will appeal to 
them as no short cut to mediocre work will. This instinct to 
construct is also to be appealed to if we wish to enlist our young 
men and women in the various special lines of teaching, where 
great problems await their solution, such as re-adapting rural 
schools to rural needs of today, and the conduet of the several 
lines of educational effort to improve the quality of our citizen- 
ship. 

Most mortals have a certain amount of acquisitiveness, a mani- 
festation of the instinct to own something. This should receive 
our recognition. Salaries must be raised much higher, very much 
higher than at present; not merely in order to meet the increased 
cost of living, but in order that the teacher may acquire the num- 
berless things that delight the soul and incidentally make a better 
teacher, The teacher cannot be expected to spend all of her 
time out of school sleeping and eating. It.is essential that the 
teacher be able to secure extras, not only in the way of posses- 
sions, but also such as satisfy the closely allied instinct to appear 
well. This last is so essential a part of the good teacher’s equip- 
ment that in all my experience I have seen but two teachers who 
succeeded without it. (And they were favored by peculiar con- 
ditions, ) Let us be sure that we let no teacher leave the profes- 
chee because we have unjustly appealed to this instinct and then 
failed to satisfy it. 

n every normal young person there is something which is 
called, for lack of a better name, the instinct for mastery. It is 
manifested in the form of a desire to “stand well,” or to attain 
some kind of power among one’s fellows. In a study of certain 
aspects of the teaching profession in this state, which I made in 
1914, T found that a frequent reason for entering the profession 
eS, the improved standing secured by the teacher in the eyes of 
friends and relatives. When making an attempt to secure teach- 
ers °F to increase the number of candidates for teaching, this 
should be kept in mind, for while this instinct seems to be wniver- 
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sal, it is likely to help us especially in securing the more capable 
individuals from some of our newer racial stocks, An appeal 
to this instinct would not only help secure an increased supply 
of teachers, but would bring us a type of teacher that would be a 
good type for several reasons. 

Finally, in this merely suggestive and incomplete catalogue, 
I would include our instinctive desire to secure control over the 
conditions of our existence. I do not believe teaching as a pro- 
fession will be as attractive as it should be to the best until it is 
more autonomous. The day must come soon when the teachers 
as a whole will have more of a voice in the general conduct of 
the schools. Let us speed that day in the interest of the Republic 
of the future.* 


*Another fine Address by Deputy-Commissioner M. S. Brooks, of New Hampshire, on ‘‘Our Personal 


Responsibility for the Present Condition of the Teaching Profession’ will appear in the June number of 
Education, The Editor. 


American Notes—Editorial 


Our editorial about the ownership and management of teachers? 
agencies,—in a former number of this magazine (see page 445 of 
March Epucation),—elicited a number of replies, both favorable 
and unfavorable to the position we had taken. The interest shown 
leads us to add a word more to the discussion, that we may, if pos- 
sible, still more plainly define the reasons upon which we base our 
opinion. We prefer the plan upon which most of the existing agen- 
cies are proceeding for the very same reason that we prefer private 
to public ownership and management of the railroads, for example. 

Teacher-placing is an expert job, which needs to be conducted on 
strictly business principles. We believe that our leading teachers’ 
agencies are well manned and that the character, experience and 
Impartiality of the managers are important elements of success in 
bringing demand and supply together and so efficiently accomplish- 
Ing the end in view. We sometimes have under the auspices of a 
State Board of Education or other “official” body, a registration 
bureau at the State capitol or other public center. Someone is placed 
In charge,—perhaps at the State’s expense,—being thus paid out of 
Money raised by taxation. This means that the public is taxed for 

le supposed benefit of a class,—viz., the score or hundred, as the 
case may be, of teachers and schools that may, by chance, be aided 
mM a given year by such a bureau. The manager’s salary is fixed and 
Constant. He has not the incentive of having to “earn it or starve.” 
He need not be an experienced expert. He need do but little save 

sit at his desk and let teachers come and register and superintend- 
ents come and look over the lists and make appointments for inter- 
Views. Furthermore, the State is likely to tie him up by various 
Tules and restrictions which curtail and handicap him in various 
Ways. Sometimes about all that is done in such State bureaus is 
© prepare and make available to superintendents lists of those 
teachers who desire to make a change, said teachers themselves furn- 
Ishing most or all of the information. Superintendents or other 
Member or members of the School Board come in and look over the 

Sts and make appointments, with little regard to anything but what 

e candidates themselves have thus recorded at the bureau, 

The point is that such handling of this delicate and important 
Matter cannot compare in efficiency, apparently, with the expert 
Service of a good, well-manned, private teachers’ agency, which has 


nn 
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got to produce the goods or go to the wall. The established agen- 
cies are manned for the most part by men of experience in educa- 
tional conditions and work, men of wide acquaintance with schools 
and teachers, and these men study both the needs of their patrons 
and the qualifications of their registrants, and bring the two together, 
not in a haphazard way, but by the law of fitness. Therefore, per- 
sonally, we should go to a well-established agency for this sort of 
service, if we had need of it, on exactly the same principle that we 
should consult our own paid physician, who knows us intimately in 
our own individual make-up and physical peculiarities and at the 
same time is known by us as a well-trained and experienced diagnos- 
tician, instead of either trying to discover for ourselves what was the 


matter and the best remedy, or going to a public dispensary for a 
remedy. 


We consider the following item,—clipped from one of our ex- 
changes (which is published by parties who also conduct a teachers’ 
agency),—as distinctly immoral. 

“One way, and a good way, to open the eyes of school boards, is 
to quit and take a better job. Recently five high school teachers in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, did this; the new jobs are better by $500 
each than were the old.” 

The motive at the source of this statement is too apparent to be 
overlooked, even by the casual reader. It is time to call a halt in 
this teacher shortage agitation and to get busy doing something 
worth while. Our readers will not, we are sure, misunderstand our 
attitude in the matter. We are now, always have been, and always 
shall be whole-heartedly in favor of advancing teachers’ salaries 
reasonably and improving their lot and conditions in other respects; 
and we fully believe in treating the profession of teaching as one 
of the most honored and useful of all human occupations. But we 
think that the agitation has become too narrow and mercenary and 
is in danger of defeating its own ends by seeming to place the chief 
emphasis on the material side and to measure the worth of teaching 
in dollars and cents exclusively. This spirit has been excited and 
stimulated in the minds of teachers—to the danger point. A teacher 
who is thinking constantly about the money value of his or her 
services will very soon cease to give service that is of much value 
in money or anything else. People will not long continue to pay for 
what has ceased to be of real value. Dissatisfaction and discontent 
do not command high wages in any market,—whatever the trade or 
profession. In the midst of all this agitation we cordially advise 
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town and city officials to do their utmost to meet existing conditions 
produced by the high cost of living, in their appropriations for 
teachers’ salaries. And we counsel every teacher to put new interest, 
enthusiasm and consecration into the splendid work of teaching. 
In your attitude toward the profession, looking upon the bright side 
and seeing the opportunities, its appeal to that which is human and 
great and noble, give yourself whole-heartedly to the work of being 
the very best teacher that you possibly can be.’ We are positive that 
such an attitude on your part will win, in the long run. The agi- 
tator will gradually fall to the rear and drop out into work that may 
be in some cases temporarily more remunerative. But, in the end, 
the satisfactions will balance largely on the side of the patient, 
faithful, consecrated ones who say little, but do much. Let us change 


the emphasis for.a time and try to produce the goods that will com- 
mand the market. 


That .was a splendid word which Mrs. Catt, leader of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, said directly after the disap- 
pointing vote of Delaware on this question. “Suffragists,” she said, 
“long ago eliminated the word ‘defeat’ from their vocabulary.” Here 
is a saying that may well be adopted as a motto for everyone, in a 
multitude of situations in life. It is the expression of a splendid 
courage and determination to win, which will “carry on” to victory 
against tremendous odds, and which will sustain, encourage, direct 
and dominate effort and make the human spirit ultimately triumph- 
ant over all kinds of obstacles. It is the spirit which “won the war.” 
It is the spirit which builds character. It lies at the basis of scholar- 
ship in school and college. Upon it business success is founded. It 
expresses the essence of true womanhood and manhood. It is the 
combination of courage-and faith. It is the spirit which has won the 
great victories of the ages and always will win them. Without some- 
thing of this spirit the individual is nerveless, inefficient and weak. 
With it he aspires, achieves and conquers. A college class, or a vil- 
lage school might well choose for its motto, to be hung upon the wall, 
to ring in the ears, to impress upon the mind, to enshrine within the 
heart of each and every pupil, the phrase “We have eliminated the 
word ‘defeat? from our vocabulary.” Such a motto, would stimulate 
ambition, make for success, and preach a splendid sermon to every 
visitor as well as to every pupil and send them forth to fight for that 
which is worth while and to stand unflinchingly for truth and right. 


God knows the world needs this message. Let us who are teachers 
do our part to impress it upon the minds of the children and the youth 
of our land. 
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‘Senator Arthur Capper (Kansas) and Representative Simeon D. 
Fess (Ohio) have introduced in Congress a bill initiating physical 
education upon a nation-wide scale. This measure calls for the 
appropriation of $10,000,000 from the Federal treasury for the first 
year, to be distributed to the various states according to school 
populations. The funds given to the states will help to establish 
tmder independent state control, thorough-going physical education 
for all children between the ages of six and eighteen years. In order 
to benefit from the Federal funds, states are required to appropriate 
a sum equal to the Federal allotment and to establish a comprehen- 
sive programme of physical education for all children between the 
designated ages. We believe in this measure as wise and prudent, 
on economic as well as on personal considerations. 


“How are the former soldiers doing at college?” is a question 
asked and answered in a recent publication of the United States 
Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior. Summarizing 
returns to an inquiry made by one of the church boards of education, 
the Bureau finds that as a rule “the returned soldier has fallen into 
his ‘old stride and is doing work about the same as before entering 
the service.” 

One college president reported that lis ex-soldier students had not 
done very well and that they were restless and found it hard to 
concentrate on their work. ‘This same answer was received from 
another institution where 16 ex-service men had registered at the 
beginning of the school year. Two of these had withdrawn. The 
rest did not do as well as hoped, because of unrest due to indecision 
as to the future they wanted to follow and the resulting quandary 
as to what preparation they should make. 

Albion College, however, reported that the majority of ex-service 
men had done excellent work, especially those who had been in 
college before entering the service. A number of other institutions 
reported their returned men doing work above the average. The 
report from Missouri Wesleyan College was that these men were 
doing far above what they did previous to the war, the grades indi- 
cating that the work of the service men is of a very high order. 
The 9 per cent students receiving all “A” grades were all ex-service 
men. There were very few failures among the returned men at this 
college, showing that they realized the benefit of an education and 
the importance of hard, diligent work. 

The majority of schools did not accentuate either success or failure 
of ex-service men in the first semester’s work, but on the whole the 
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men were reported as having rapidly readjusted themselves to their 
work, 


One result of the participation of the United States in the World 
War is seen in the increased interest in the study of the French 
language and literature. The director of the Middlebury College 
Summer Session states that the French School of 1920 was filled 
in March, and that on May 1 the College will begin booking appli- 
cants for the season of 1921. Such has been the demand for places 
in the Middlebury School of French that four houses have been 
secured in addition to the original assignment, making eight places 
of residence in all. 

It is also announced that Middlebury has established a French House 
for teachers who wish to remain in residence doing graduate work in 
French through the college year. In the graduate house the dis- 
tinctive features of the life of the French School will be retained. 
Mademoiselle Simone de la Souchére has been appointed as an addi- 
tional instructor on the graduate staff for the year 1920-21. Similar 
reports of increased interest in French as a curriculum study are 
coming in from various parts of the country. 


Book Reviews 
EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impossible to 
review them all. pistarally we feel under obligation to give preference to the books of 
those publishing houses which more or less frequently use o.r advertising pages. Outside 
of the limitntions thus set, we shall usually be able and glad to mention by title, authors, 
publisher and price, such books as are sent to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices 
a nGceacariLy, be conditional upon our convenience and the character of the books them- 


PHYSICS. By Willis E. Tower, Charles H, Smith, Charles M. Turton 
and Thomas D, Cope. Based on Principles of Physics, by Tower, Smith 
and Burton, With seven plates and 448 other illustrations. Philadel- 
phia. P. Blakiston’s Son & Company. Price $1.35 net. 

It is a marvel how so elaborate and richly illustrated a text book 
can be produced, especially in these days of “H. C. L.”, at so low a price. 
The needs and capacity of the average pupil have been steadily kept in 
mind in preparation of the book,—a point often overlooked by the 
learned authors of school texts.. The subject of Physics should be inter- 
esting to and within the comprehension of the student of either sex in 
our schools and colleges. It has sometimes been treated in text book 
and classroom in such a manner as to seem dry and difficult. This book 
will prove to be as interesting as a novel to the ordinary student. 
Facts and principles are clearly set forth and the problems presented 
are closely related to every-day experience. Yet, withal, the book is 
thorough and scholarly throughout. The educated man or woman should 
be in possession of the knowledge so pleasingly set forth by these 
authors; and schools seeking a text book upon the subject will make no 
mistake in giving it a very careful consideration. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING. Introductory Course. 
By Charles F. Rittenhouse, C. P. A. Script by Edward C. Mills. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

Modern business has had a marvelous development and in theory and 
practice is utterly different from what it was fifty or a hundred years 
ago. The principles of the science and the pedagogy of the subject have 
come to light in these later days, and bookkeeping and accounting stand 
approved as a recognized subject for the curriculum of the public schools 
and a necessity for the business man. This book is a sort of last or, 
to say the least, latest word on bookkeeping. It is sufficiently full in 
the treatment of the subject to give the student abundant practice in 
the application of the principles set forth. At the same time it is 
made real, and interesting, by the concrete, story form of the illus- 
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trative examples. A very satisfactory “course” for business colleges and 
private use. 


BARNABY RUDGE. By Charles Dickens. Edited by Leon H. Vin- 
cent, Litt. D. The Gregg Publishing Company. 

This is one of the Living Literature Series, of which Richard Burton, 
Ph. D. is editor-in-chief, It puts the whole of this long novel into a 
convenient and practical Shape for school use, in excellent, clear type, 
in a volume of 881 pages, It js neatly bound in cloth and we heartily 
commend it for class use, The notes, given with chapter references, 
are found in the concluding pages of the book. 

In the same series as the above we have HUXLEY, Autobiography 
and Essays. Edited by Brander Matthews. Price 67 cents. This is 
bound uniform with the other book and is of handy size and attractive 
in external appearance. We foresee a large place for this series of 
English texts in the esteem of both students and teachers of English, 


EMERSON AND BETTS HYGIENE AND HEALTH. Books one and 
two. - By Charles P. Emersoy and George Herbert Betts. Illustrated, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 

A progressive series Of text books for the grades, teaching the ele- 
ments of physiology and inculeating right ideals and habits of living, 
guided by intelligence ang Sppresintion of the bodily needs, faculties 
and interests. Thoroughly Practical while at the same time founded on 
latest discoveries and knowledge of scientific principles. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
Bronson, Litt. D., Profe 
& Company. 

It is almost impossible 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Walter C. 
On oF History in Brown, University. D. C. Heath 


: to separate the history and the literature of 
Siar OF period, the ne from the other. The present volume is 
aS aay & history as it is g book on literature. It reflects the life of 
seit pata perereg als Siving a careful account of the expression of 
bash ute ee abe SemiangS of Such influential men and women as Benjamin 
ee Dwight, Washington Irving, William Cullen Bryant, 
Longtcllow, Emerson, Henry James, ete. ete. A fine tribute is given to 
She: ap lenin Swazi thiat the ™en and women of America have done for 
= ee a pepe rreitia in the past three centuries, This book will 
uk li se shiexneliodly 8nd in the hands of individual readers, in 
ie : baba pipes ot Yalues and a real Americanism, which is so 
ee eenet An these later days of alien inundation. 
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MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICE. By George E. Free- 
land. The Macmillan Co. 


The ex-teacher who reads this book will long to go back to the 
‘schoolroom again and put in practice some of the interesting and 
admirable new ideas and methods herein recommended. The reviewer 
was once a teacher,—and that is the impression made upon him as he 
has read and re-read the interesting and suggestive chapters here pre- 
sented. They make clear the great superiority of the present over the 
former methods. For one thing, the author gives a very full and 
explicit statement of the “problem” method of teaching. The necessity 
of making the pupil think as a means of making him really learn, is 
most lucidly set forth and commends itself as soon as stated. This idea 
alone is worth the price of the book to any teacher. It will transform, 
in all probability, his method in the classroom. It will also transform 
the class; and if there is or has been any difficulty on the score of 
discipline, this difficulty will disappear. The methods recommended in 
this volume will bring interest where there has been indifference,—or 
worse. They will make happy pupils and happy teachers and happy 
parents. Every teacher in the land should be required by the school 
board to own, read and pass an examination on this book. Such a 
requirement would set forward teaching at least a century. And the 
state would reap the benefit of the revolution. 


THE WORST BOYS IN TOWN. By Rev. James L. Hill, D. D. The 
Stratford Company, 32 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. Price $2.50. 

Mechanically a superior example of the bookmaker’s art. A collec- 
tion of the liveliest and most inspiring short addresses to young people of 
both sexes. A very suggestive book for all who work with boys and 
girls, or with young men and women. Each of the thirty-five chapters 
of the book is a short talk built around some striking idea or phrase, 
as “The Worst Boys in Town,” “Fares Please,” “Becoming a Lady.” 
Throughout, these talks contain a fine mental and spiritual appeal for 
character-building. 


SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP DANCES. By J. C. Elson, M. D., and 
Blanche M. Trilling. 45 illustrations. J. B. Lippincott Company. Price 
$1.75 net. 

This book commends itself for its sound theory and the simple and 
practical suggestions which it offers to leaders of social groups. 

Part I contains chapters on “Social Mixers and Acquaintance Games,” 
“Active Games of Tag,” “Parlor and House Party Games,” “Games with 
Pencil and Paper,’ and “Stunts.” Part’ II treats of “Group Dances,” 
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while Part III takes up “Singing Games and Dances especially Adapted 
to Children.” 

The teacher, parent or social leader will find in this book practical 
and suitable material for almost any occasion or any social group of 
either youthful or mature persons. All this material is a rich contri- 
bution towards the development of those active social habits and whole- 
some recreations which are in a large measure essential to the joy of 
living. 


THE COMMUNITY CENTER. By L, J. Hanifan, State Supervisor of 
Rural Schools in West Virginia. Silver, Burdett & Company. Price 
$1.52. 

A concise and practical book writ ten from the standpoint of an inti- 
mate knowledge of and practical experience with the problems of rural 
life. Hence it is made adaptable to the varying conditions in any aver- 
age rural community. Though it is designed primarily for use in normal 
and training schools, it will furnish the teacher, supervisor, superin- 


tendent or any rural community leader with the definite, concrete aid 
so valuable for successful leadership, 


SCIENCE OF HOME AND COMMUNITY. A text book in general 
science by Gilbert H. Trafton of the Mankato Normal School, Minnesota. 
578 pages. The Macmillan Company, Price $1.40. 


One of the most helpful and teachable text books that has been pub- 
lished on this important subject. It is distinctive in plan and organ- 
ization of subject matter. In the first place, it frankly breaks away 
from any definite idea of preparation for later science work and makes 
its appeal to the present needs and interests of boys and girls of the 
early adolescent age. Hence it attempts to interpret to the child the 
numerous applications of science with which he is most likely to come 
in contact. Four types of practical work are outlined as follows: 
laboratory exercises, demonstrations, fje]d exercises, and projects. This 
appears to be a very important feature, since it renders the text easily 
adaptable to the varying interests of individual pupils and communities. 


FOOD FOR THE SICK AND THE WELL: Howto Galeces Th ean 
How to Cook It. By Margaret P. Thompson, R, N, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. price $1.00 

A very convenient and practical little Volume. It is filled with 
definite aids, proven receipts, and valyable Suggestions for the proper 
care of the convalescent, the sick and the Well 

ell, as regards rell-bal- 
anced diet. It is well indexed. eee ie 
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TEACHING BY PROJECTS. A Basis for Purposeful Study, By 
Charles A. MeMurry. Macmillan Company. Price $1.32. 

Any intelligent teacher who carefully reads, and then reads again, 
even the first chapter only, of this thought-provoking book, will receive 
impressions that will vitally change the direction and character of his 
or her teaching. Project teaching is the latest word of pedagogy. It 
is far more than that; it is a great idea and method that bids fair 
to relieve the dull, benumbing routine of school life and transform educa- 
tion into a fascinating drama wherein all is life, movement and achieve- 
ment. The project method is doing something. It is discovery, thought 
and action. It keeps the student alive and alert, instead of curbing his 
energy, dulling his ambition and putting him to sleep. Every training 
course for teachers should include a thorough study and discussion of 
Dr. MeMurry’s very clear, full and inspiring presentation in this volume 
of the basic principles of the project method, There are abundant spe- 
cific applications and illustrations of how to use the method in connec- 
tion with the ordinary subjects of the school curriculum. It is one of 
the richest and most suggestive educational books of the year,—the work 
of one of the most brilliant educational minds of the century. 


A FIELD AND LABORATORY GUIDE IN PHYSICAL NATURE- 
STUDY. By Eliot R. Downing. The University of Chicago Press. Price, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

This valuable manual deals with common things that make up the 
environment of every child,—not necessarily the living things, which 
the author thinks have been too much dwelt upon to the exclusion of 
many inanimate things that are equally interesting and proper subjects 
of nature-study,—such, for instance, as the rocks and minerals, the stars 
that stimulate the child’s wonder, and even the toys and home appli- 
ances which he makes and with which he plays. A wise teacher will 
find many ways in which to use this manual, and many a boy or girl 
will find its pages suggestive and delightful. 


THE LIGHT. An Educational Pageant. By Catherine T. Bryce, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 


An interesting little school play that might well be given throughout 
the land, since it sets forth, dramatically, the value and high standing 
of the schools of the United States, and make a direct appeal to the 
public to recognize their value and give them adequate support. 
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NEW GEOGRAPHIES. First Book. Second Book. By mee s. ek 
F. G. S. A., and Frank M. MeMurry, Ph. D. The Macmillan Company. 
Price 96 cents and $1.48, respectively. 


Tarr and MeMurry’s Geographies have such an established Place in 
the educational world that they need no elaborate ree notice eas 
They have been in the front rank of school geographies for severa 
years, and it has always been the aim of the publishers to keep them 
up-to-date. The changes in the geography of the world caused by the 
World War make new editions necesary in books of this character. 
Even now, such rapid re-formations of boundaries and governments 
are taking place that map-makers are in a quandary. However, the 
purchasing department of any school may rest assured that the Mac- 
millan Company will be as Nearly accurate in their maps and the text of 
this series as it is possible for any publishing house to be. And mean- 


while, the schools must have geographies. Therefore, examine the Tarr 
and MeMurry Geographies, 


THE YOUNG MAN AND TR 
LL.D. The Macmillan Compa 
A most timely bodk and 
of the reader, in view of its 
rience as former Dean of 


ACHING. By Henry Parks Wright, Ph. D., 
ny. Price $1.50. 


one that measures up to the expectations 
Subject and the author's standing and expe- 

the College, Yale University. After discussing 
teaching as a profession, the author considers “objections,” personal 
qualifications, educational Preparation, instruction, government, rules 
and penalties, teaching in College, suggestions for better schools, great 
Bee or SRE ce chapter headings and give hints of the riches of 
Sepe eed advo ana iNSPiration that are to be found in the volume. 
Bee Pemting, ab ® teach, or only remotely viewing the possi- 
bility of taking up this Particular yoration, © youlg man, or womin 
this book. counsels of greatest value between the covers of 


WORD sTUny FOR HIg 


xf Lippincott Swan. 
Maemillan. Price H SCHOOLS. By Norma Lipp 


72 cents, 
na ries has been Mde in this book to select, under the guidance 
ae PD a sationns that have been made by such investigators as 
peonard.&. Ayres and Oe eel wide. de common use as are most 
likely beg be misspellea by t : aTstage pupll;ani to give asauteaten 
eons < een. ppecial Yevices have been used in presenting these 
re ee eed Rpon Seung psychological principles, for aiding the 
male: Ds Femembering them, An excellent and greatly needed manual. 
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Two New Books 


Meeting the Requirements 
of the 


Smith-Hughes Law 


VIVIAN’S EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY 
(Just published) 
By ALFRED VIVIAN, Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
Ohio State University. 566 pp. Illustrated. 

NTENDED especially for use in the vocational courses in 
household economics and agriculture which are being intro- 
duced in many high schools. A wide range of topics is pre- 
sented to meet the varying needs of boys and girls. Many of 
the experiments can be performed by home-made devices or by 
inexpensive equipment which every high school can afford to 

supply. The work is divided into three parts: 


Part I, Lxorganic Chemzstry. 


Part II, Organic and Applied Chemistry, treats of 
such important subjects as the composition of 
plants, the chemistry of plant growth, principles 
of nutrition, feeding farm animals, human food, milk 
and its products, antiseptics and disinfectants, 
textiles, dyeing and bleaching, paints and varnishes, 
cleaning materials, insecticides and fungicides. 


Part III, Sozls and Fertilizers, explains soil forma- 
tions, kinds of soils, the relation of the soil to the 
plants, soil water, tillage, keeping the soil sweet, 


rotation of crops, fertilizers, and types of farming 
and fertility. 


MOORE AND HALLIGAN’S PLANT PRODUCTION 
(Recently published) 


This book teaches “the why, the how and the wherefore”’ of Testing Seeds ; 
Preparing Soils; Growing and Harvesting Crops; Propagating Fruits; Grow- 
ing Fruits; Orchard Management; Spraying Mixtures ; Fertilizers; Tillage and 
: Irrigation ; Vegetable Gardening ; Seed Sowing and Transplanting ; Marketing 
and Storing Vegetables; Landscape Gardening—in short, every phase of 
agriculture (agronomy and horticulture) necessary to the farmer’s success. 


Through its varied frome projects, the pupil makes practical application of 
what he studies. 


AMERICAN BooK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


{ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


except in vocational fields. No elemen- 
tary school positions, A Bureau for Specialists. Established 
19 years. Covers all states. Fora teacher or : 
a better position in 1920, write us now. 
ROBERT A. GRANT, President 
1042 N. GRAND AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


: ESTABLISHED 1855 
A superior agency for superior people. 


Anything from high school up. 


PECIALISTS”’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


o 


We register only reliable candidates. 
Services free to school officials. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, New York. — Charles W. Mulford, Proprietor 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2A PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

Naw York, 225 Fifth Ave, BrratincHam, Ata., 809 Title Bldg, P 6 1 Buildi: 

Syracusz, N. ‘, 612 Dillaye Building Mumrnis, Tann., 3360 Overton Pk. Circle. SEEeaeat ate ore Aven 

Pirtsnurcit, Pa., 549 Union Arcade, CHICAGO, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard. Los ANGELES, 510 Spring Street 
Denver, 317 Masonic Building. 


Send to any of the above addresses for Registration Form Free. 
SEE ALSO BACK COVER OF THIS MAGAZINE. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency Provides Schools of all grades with competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, President. 


W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary. 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done b ; 7 rf i in th that d 
not have desirable postions aendation in answer to direct calls from employers. There is not a day in the year that we do 


we need suitable candidates. 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, 


Conn. Matual Bldg., Hartford, Conn. GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager Fidelity Bldg., Portland, Maine, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7th Avene 


NEW YORK 
Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers in colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


a ER eee 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
We want TEA CHERS 


Le eT reac 
ERS to place in good positions. We make recommendations for all departments in 
all classes of schools, Write at once for our booklet. W. J. Hawkins, Mgr. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY supplies Professors, 
Teachers, Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools and Families. 


Apply to MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, $992 Positions For coop TEACHERS 


GOOD TEACHERS FOR GOOD POSITIONS 
John L. Warner, Manager, 50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
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9 recommends teachers and has filled hundreds of high 
AGENGY grade positions (up to $5,000) with excellent teachers, 
Est. 1889. No charge to employers, none for registra- 


tion. If you need a teacher for any desirable place or 
know where a teacher may be wanted, address, H. S. KELLOGG, 31 Union Square, New York. 


Penn Educational Bureau nth nee vdeo stn 
NO ADVANCE FEE sacs, lage 


WELL PREPARED TEACHERS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
Write for Circulass ——————__ 205 E. 7th Street, -- Allentown, Pa. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘““Séston Mass. 


College and High School Work our Specialty. Established 1885. Manual on Request. 


TEACHERS (er all kinds of work, Free registration, We always 

W ANTED- have vacancies, 
for desirable teachers, Free service. Why waste time 
VACANCIES and money looking up teachers’ records? We have them. 


Oswego Teachers Agency, Box &. Oswego, New York. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FRED DICK, Manager, 303-304 Kittredge Bldg., DENVER, COL. 


WE OPERATE THRUOUT THE WEST. TWENTY-FIVE YEARS SUCOESS- 
FUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEACHERS AND scoot oFrigrAis. GIVE US A TRIAL, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


Ss 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 
TELEPHONE Bract 6606 


ESTABLISHED 86 YEARS =—_- 


| HOME STUDY ||| pcxwill, TRACHER’S AGENCY 


portunities provided to earn B, A., B, Ped., 
tus. B., LL. B., M.A., Ph. D., and other degrees 
without residence. School founded 1897. 700 of BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
graduates. Enrollment rapidly increasing. 
LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 
Lock Box 239D Chicago, Illinois 


Needs 500 teachers for Western positions, 
Write immediately, describing your qualifications. 
and desires and requesting registration blanks, 

Charles R. Roberts, M, L, Manager 


EAGLE ‘“*MIKADO” PENCIL No. 174 


TASS AED OsNeziatantsctce | ae 
ape oO Stan. c2a9 


a Seca 


FOR SALE AT YOUR DEALER. MADE IN FIVE GRADES. 
CONCEDED TO BE THE FINEST PENCIL MADE FOR GENERAL USE. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY New York 
eae ee 


TUCKER TEACHERS AGENGY, Ine. 


TEACHERS — PRINCIPALS —SUPERINTENDENTS 


sti Write us TODAY. for the Boo 
We Can Place You In Better Positions—W"ite, us, TODAY, for the Booklet, 


ee Branch Offices: 
“ PORTLAND, ORE. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ROCKY MI-TEACHERS Waseca KINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
AZENGY. EMPIRE BUD/GNDENVER: COLO! LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Our Service is Unexcelled. 
Wm. Ruffer, A. M., Manager Our Success is Phenominal 


THE LARGEST AND MOST WIDELY PATRONIZED TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE WEST 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS 


WRITE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS, FREE LITERATURE. PROMPT SERVICE. ADDRESS 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N, - MARION, IND. 


TE ACHERS Unprecedented demand for teachers of all 


kinds in all sections of the country, in public 


W ANTED q y and private schools, colleges and universities. 


If available now or later, write us © --S:S¥meame 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Munsey Building - Washington, D. C. 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS AGENCY 


Twenty-eight years of successful service built on effective methods and honest dealings. 
State in first letter, wishes as to work, location and salary. Payment of registry fee optional. 


R. B. HAZARD T. MOREY HODGMAN 
793-704 Globe Building —or— 1406 Old National Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE iso boytston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Schools. Correspondence Tavited, 


THE VOLTA REVIEW isa monthly magazine devoted to Speech and Speech- 
Reading. It is called “our magazine” by teachers working for the betterment 
of speech and by teachers of lip-reading. $2 a year. 20 cents a copy. 
1601 35th Street, Washington, D.C. 


BOOKS ON PHYSICAL TRAINING sy WILLIAM A. STECHER, B. &. G., 


IRECTOR oF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN Puntic Scitoots oF Purtapetenta, PA, 


— and Dances, Second Revised Edition, 8vo., . 2. 6 + + ee ew - « « net, $1.75 
i and Practice of Educational Gymnastics, 8vo., 194 pp-) With 174 illustrations, =. + net, $1.75 
rete and Practice of Educational Gymnastics for Boys’ and Girls’ High Schools, . . - + ~ net, $1.35 
Ph ory . Practice of Educational Gymnastics for Junior High Schools,. . . . + . « net, $1.50 
Jatbolis | Training Lessons for Backward Classes, Paper,. . - + + + + + + + + + Ret, $0.50 
Published by JOHN JOS. McVEY, - 1229 Arch Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Bridge Teachers’ Agency ....srssr-." 


42 Tremont Bldd., Boston 


xiii 


COLLEGE, ACADEMIC, and HIGH SCHOOL POSITIONS A SPECIALTY. Agency Manual free on application. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Inc. ——_ 


REPUTATION FOUNDED ON TWENTY-NINE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
T. M. HASTINGS 


E. F. FOSTER | Managers 6 Beacon Street, Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Teachers’ Agency 


ALBERT 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


84 years of conservative management. Largest and best known, Our booklet, “TEACHING AS 
A BUSINESS” with new chapters on ‘‘Forecast’’ and other important topics sent FREE. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 


6534 WESTERN REFERENCE TEACHERS WANTED 

During 1918-19 we received official requests from employers in forty-three states and four 
foreign countries for 6534 teachers for Schools and Colleges from Kindergarten to University. 
OUR EIGHTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO 80 BY EMPLOY- 
ERS DIRECT. This is why OUR MEMBERS are usually chosen. They are wanted. No 
enrollment fee necessary. If you want a position with the Progressive Employers who depend 
upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service they use. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
346 Journal Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


TEACHERS I! 
THE INTER-MOUNTAIN WEST SERVICE, Inc. 


will help you to secure a better paying, more satisfactory position 


at any time. Our western representative is continually in the field. 
Excellent opportunities for well qualified candidates. Free 
registration. Box 228, Omaha Nebraska. 


SALARIES ARE BETTER 


this year than ever before and will be better still the coming year. Thousands of 
the best teachers have left the profession for better paying positions the past year, 
and this has stimulated boards of education to increase salaries. The Ohio 
Teacher’s Bureau keeps in touch with school authorities all over the country and 
can direct teachers and superintendents, and college teachers as well, to places where 
salaries have been advanced and where only the best teachers are sought. ITISA 
CLEARING HOUSE for teachers and officials. Enroll at once for 
the Big Emergency Drive. Write for booklets and enrollment Blanks. 
OUR CALLS COME DIRECT AND WE RECOMMEND DIRECT 


104 North 3rd St. THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU Columbus, Ohio 


xiv ADVERTISEMENTS 


SOUTH CAROLINA EDUCATION 


4] A monthly journal, issued eight times a year. Subscription price, $1.00. 


{| Its purpose is to disseminate all that is best in educational thinking and educational 
doing in South Carolina. 


4] A strong editorial board, headed by Patterson Wardlow, Dean of the the School 
of Education, of the University of South Carolina, 


{] This magazine is of interest to any one, anywhere, who is interested in educational 
matters. 


{i Both subscriptions and advertising are invited—sample copies upon request. 


SOUTH CAROLINA EDUCATION #48.¢. our . Columbia, S. C. 


Besiness Manager 


i UE 
NIQUE GEM You receive FULL VAL 
Ter STATES STONE t. WHEN YOU BUY 


Fine staple stones and unusual gems in standard cuttings 
Pearls and Blisters in varied forms and colors, all adapted 
for the encouragement of Individual effort among Instructors 
and Pupils in Technical and Manual Trainin Schools. 
Post paid memo. assortments sent to responsible parties. 
LOUIS J, DEACON, Warrenton, Virginia 


MADE OF 


DEFIANCE corron sunrinc 


A flag that bids defiance to the weather 


KGiuien Fiouz 


OR 
DOUBLE WARP 
Gasrasisea\ coe rg Sel STERLING at Woot suntine 
waranteed to com in all respecta to : ' 
standard requirementa of U. S. Bepe. of A flag of Sterling Quality 
Agriculture, 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured by 


FARWELL & RHINES 
Watertown, N. Y. 


MADE ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO., New York 
Largest Flag Makers in the World 


Fine Fancy-Work Books| CORRECT ENGLISH 
25 cents each i: Bedspreads, Crochet, Centerpieces, Em- HOW TO USE IT 
broidery, Tatting, Yokes, many kinds; askme. Address : 


JAMES SENIOR, : : : : Lamar, Missouri 


GINS 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
WHAT [5c WILL DO $2.50 the Year 


The little matter of rs¢ in stamps will bring you the Pa| 

finder for 13 weeks on trial. The Pathlinder © a0 illo Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy to 
weekly, published at the Nation’s Capital, for the Nation; 

a paper that 


the tath and only te rush sow inte saves “aty'e"* (CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING CO. 
pouee bill without emptying the purse. It costs but 


$ If you want to keep posted on what is going on EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
in the world 


: ‘SCHOOL EDUCATION 


your means. If you want a paper in your home which is 
sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
An Illustrated Monthly Journal of 
Education 


yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts every- 
thing clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is at last. Send only 
15c to show that you might like such a Paper, and we will 

FRANK A. WELD, Editor . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
| This magazine seeks always to pro- 
| mote civic interests and the highest 


send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The r1gc does 
not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends, 
| welfare of the teaching profession. 
| $1.50 a year, 200. a copy. 


| School Education Publishing Company 


| BOX BE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Se ee ER | | 


Address The PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


LL 


HOME STUDY 


—— 
Opportunites provided to eam B.A.,B. Ped., Mus. B., 
LL. B., graduate and other degrees without residence. 


________ 
LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 
LOCK BOX 239D - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


——o—V—e———————— 
Headquarters, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Regular Membership Dues - $3.00 per year 


—OPEN TO— 


Physical Directors, Superintendents of Schools 
High School Principals, and others interested 
in Scientific Physical Education 


This Association can serve you in the following 
ways: 
First: American Physical Education Review Month- 


ly, October to June. Scientific, Practical, Edu- 
cational. 


Second: Conventions—National, District 
City. (Write for information.) Eauctaea tenn 


Third: Book Department,—Service and List 
to Members of the Association. seeded 


Fourth: Committees for Investigation and Collab- 
oration. 
Sustaining Memberships, - $10.00 per year 
—OPEN TO— 
Boards of Education, Boards of Recreation, 
Schools and Colleges 
Subscription to the Review - $3.50 per year 
OPEN TO ALL 
JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M. D. 
Secretary - Treasurer - Editor 


120 Boylston Street, 


WE OFFER FIRST AID 


To any reader ot this advertisement who 
is about to prepare an address or paper 


ON ANY EDUCATIONAL THEME 


THE PALMER 


LOOSE-LEAF ALGEBRA 


By Ronert R. Gorr, The Public High School 
New Britain, Conn. 
30 CENTS 


LOOSE-LEAF GEOGRAPHY 


By B. Norman StRonG 
Of greatest interest to all teachers of the subject. 
Do not fail to write us for circular and catalog givin, 
particulars. Our new plan is being widely adopte: 
and is giving the greatest satisfaction. It will make 
the geograpy work of any school distinctive. 
25 CENTS 


LOOSE-LBAF COMMUNITY CIVICS 
y INGSLEY AND PALMER 


The same plan applied to this subject as that which 
m Proving so popular and successful in geograpy. 
is 


the way to teach civics because it provides for 

original work on the part of the pupils, work which 

they do eagerly and which gives them power of inia- 

tive, developes a sense of responsibility, and fixes in 

the memory the great principles underlying the subject. 
25 CENTS 


OUTLINES IN LITERATURE, LATIN 
HISTORY 


By Maup E. KiNostry 


Every teacher of these subjects should have the list 
of our Outlines—the oldest and most extensive list 
upon the market. A postal card request will bring 
you information in detail about all our publications. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street Beston, Mass. 


END us the title of your subject and we will look up in the files of 
EDUCATION, now in its 40th year, the original contribu- 
tions of others on the same subject. Nearly every important educa- 
tional topic has been discussed in this magazine in the past 38 
years. All our articles are origina/, and most of them by experts. We waste no 
space (nor your time) over mere school news. You should add Epucation to 
your list. It is thoroughly “worth while” from a professional point of view. 

From our stock of back numbers, we can send you one or more choice and 
suggestive articles on the theme which you are preparing. 


Price per number, 35 cents 
Regular Subscription per year, $3.00 


COMPANY 


- Boston, Mass. 
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Kingsley Outline Studies fore Tee bers 


KINGSLEY'S ENGLISH OUTLINES : DETAILED LIST, 81 Volumes, 20 Cents Each Volume. 


1 Silas Marner 30 Marmion 58 ‘The English Mail Coach and 
2 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 31 The Man Without a Country Joan of Arc 

3 Julius Caesar 32 Tales of a Wayside Inn 59 Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
4 The Merchant of Venice 33 Two Years Before the Mast Oration and Washington’s 
s§ The Vicar of Wakefield 34 Christmas Carol Farewell Address 

6 The Ancient Mariner 35 The House of Seven Gables 60 Prologue to Canterbury Tales 
7 Ivanhoe 36 The Tempest 61 The Faerie Queene, Book I 
8 Carlyle’s Essay on Buras 37 A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 62 Heroes and Hero Worship 

9 The Princess 38 Hamlet 63 Essays of Elia 

to The Vision of Sir Launfal 39 As You Like It 64 Treasure Island 

tr Macbeth 40 The Last of the Mohicans 65 Narrative Episodes from the 
12. L’Allegro and Il Penseroso at The Saga of King Olaf Old Testament 

13 Comus 42 The Deserted Village 66 Homer's Iliad 

14 Lycidas 43 A Tale of Two Cities 67 King Lear 

15 Burke’s Speech on Conciliation’ 44 Pilgrim's Progress 68 Homer’s Odyssey — 

16 Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 45 Mazeppa and the Prisoner of 69 Hymn on the Nativity 

17. Macaulay’s Essay on Addison Chillon go The Traveller 

18 Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 46 Sohrab and Rustum 7 Enoch Arden 

19 Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 47 Cranford 72 Gray’s Elegy 

20 shetmeed & re Lake 48 Poe's Poems 73 David Co pesnels 

21 ylls of the Kin, y in? ‘i Quentin Durwar 

a3 Connecting Liss ior College Di pease oe ERA i Webster’s Reply to Hayne 

English a awniann 76 The Chambered Nautilis and 

23 Evangeline ela, paged k Other Poems 

24 The Courtship of Miles Standish 52 The Rape of the Loc 37. The Oregon Trail 

25 Hiawatha 53 Loma Doone 78 The Yemassee 

26 Snow Bound 54 Lays of Ancient Rome The Talisman 


27 Rip Van Winkle 55 Sesame and Lilies Fas Browning's Poems 
28 The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 56 The Sketch Book 8: Inland Voyage and Travels with 
29 The Lay of the Last Minstrel 57 Henry Esmond a Donkey 


Testimonials: 


“Of untold value to the teacher of English.’’—Brother Leo, Sacred Heart College, San Francisco, California 
‘This series is a perfect gold mine for an English teacher.’’—Emily H. Ham, The Seminary, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
‘ I shall be glad to recommend them to our teachers for class use. I enclose a list of our parochial schools and 

academies, and suggest that you send descriptive catalogue to each,’’—Stster Mary Florence, Directress 


of Schools, Hamilton Co,, Ohio. 
THE PALMER CO., 120 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Project-Method for Community Civics 


OUTLINES of COMMUNITY CIVICS 


By MAUD EBLMA KINGSLBY, A. M. and FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A. M. 


ELEMENTARY: 
OUTLINE 1. For Towns and Rural Schools, 25c. 


OUTLINE 2. For Cities, 25c. 


ADVANCED: 
OUTLINE 3. For both Towns and Cities, 25c. 


‘I_ The aim of these Outlines is to select the facts that are really essential, aid the pupil in acquiring 
a first hand knowled, 


ige of his own community, and make him conscious of his responsibility for 
the common welfare 


‘I The pupil is encouraged to collect information, including pictures and printed matter, relating to 


his community life. This can be gathered from many sources—local papers and mag- 
azines, town reports, photographs, postcards, etc. Original sketching and composition work is 
encouraged, ‘The material gathered is fastened with the Outlines, within the Loose-leaf covers 
for permanent preservation. "It is first discussed in the class and approved by the teacher. The 
plan gives scope for originality and stimulates ambition. It correlates with language work, 


drawing, history, and other subjects. No other text-book of Civics is necessary. The Outline 
suffices, The plan is thus economical, 


Loose-leaf covers, punched ani eyéletted to receive the Outlines, 20 cents. 
Special terms will be arranged for Adoptions. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 220.30XLSTON STREET 


BOSTON, - - MASS, 


| 
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THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Editor 
Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 


.++ Contents for April, 1920.. 


TEACHING LITERATURE .eseesseeseseeneeee Edward William Dolch, Jr. 
A REPORT ON SPEECH WEE Keeeecesseseeeereceseenesenccnees H. G. Paul 


GLEANINGS FROM FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
Florence Livingston Joy 


REORGANIZATION OF DEBATING...Thomas Warrington Gosling 
THE TEACHING OF SHAKESPEARE veeeeesseeesceeneee Julia E, Booth 
ENGLISH FOR NAVAL RECRUITS veces ccceesscceeeeenee Lelia Bascom 


Monthly during the school year. Annual subscription $2.50 Single copy 30 cents. 
— ADDRESS — 


Se | — ENGLISH JOURNAL 


506 WEST 69th STREET zs = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Se 3333, 


... SUMMER SCHOOL AT HOME... 


Thorough, systematic correspondence instruction in 
the best current methods of teaching 


ssstsecsssestesssstesy 


In response to numerous urgent requests for correspondence instruction in educational 
theory and practice the editors of the English Journal have taken the initiative 
in organizing the National Teachers Institute. 

The first two courses 
1. THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 
2. THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 


have been prepared and will be conducted by W. Wilbur Hatfield, Associate 
Editor of the English Journal. Every answer paper will receive a personal 
attention. Individual students’ interests and needs will be met. 


psssssetsssessstastsess 


z3% 


Announcement will be made soon of other courses—e. g. The Project 


Method, by James F. Hosic. 


333333 


—=—-25 LESSONS—$20.00 
Begin work June 15th or any time thereafter 
NATIONAL TEACHERS INSTITUTE ¢ = 26}¥.,S°THISTREES 


Wesssstessesssstsstssessiestestesssestetestasss sss seass 
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The High School Journal 


Is a Modern Journal of Secondary Education 
for Teachers, Superintendents and other 
School Officials 


Issued 8 timesa year — October to May — Subscription Price $1.00 


WHAT THEY THINK OF IT— 


‘© One of the liveliest school journals that come to my desk’, writes a distinguished 
author who is a professor in Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


‘«T consider ita distinct contribution to the literature of secondary education”, says 
another distinguished author and well known professor in Rhode Island. 


& Jt’s good from front door to back and from garret to cellar’, says a distinguished 


professor of English in Maryland, 


“If you hold up this high standard, 7%e Journal will make your department known, 
sooner or later, in every progressive institution in the land’’, says one of the foremost 


educational leaders in Texas. 


Hundreds of voluntary Testimonials of Similar Import have come from Teachers, 
Principals, Superintendents, College Presidents and Professors the country over. 


Sample copy on request 


Address : 


THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


ARITHMETIC TEACHERS 


SEND FOR 


ARITHMETIC IN THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS 


By S. Y. GILLAN 


Part Lisa critical examination of prevailing meth- 
ods, anda discussion of the fundamental principles of 
rational method. in this branch. 


Part II is made up of helpful special methods and 
devices for the teaching of particular subjects such as 
Fractions, Discount, Diagram Problems, Division of 
Estates, Percentage Primary Work, Land Measure, 
Impossible Problems, Gumption Problems, Partial 
Payments, Bonds, Number Game and twenty other 
subjects. 


PRICE 40c POSTPAID 
S. Y. GILLAN & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sent together with Drill Tables and Problems in 
Arithmetic, and Problems Without Figures for 60c. 


Outlines of Civil Government 


By ELEANOR J. CLARK 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


Answered by SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS 


“ Written on the ‘Study-the-thing-itself’ principle. ’’ 
“ Note-book work recounts things seen at close range.” 
“A complea subject in its simplest terms.” 

“Tt begins the subject just where it should begin.”’ 
“Tt is comprehensive and compact.’’ 

“It shows a teacher’s knowledge of method.” 
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THE PALMER COMPANY 


20 Boylston Street, . : 


Boston, Mass- 


—The— 


Training School Quarterly 


—A magazine by teachers for teachers — 


PUBLISHED BY 
EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 
Greenville, N. C. 


THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 


Established 1888 


Clippings of news and comment furnished from 
the current press of the United States (includin: 
newspapers, weekly and monthly magazines an 
Periodicals),’on any subject—literary, commercial, 
scientific, social, political, or technical. ‘Quality 
first’’ counts with us. Write for circulars. 


BOOKS REVIEWS AND LITERARY CLIPPINGS A SPECIALTY 
William M. Stuart, 553-555 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D,C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


A Set of “ Education” 


Thirty-nine volumes, each covering one year, 
would be a great addition to a school or college 
library which has a pedagogical department. 


These volumes constitute a perfect mirror of 
the educational developments of the entire 
modern period, Take the subject of Manual 
Training for instance. In the earlier volumes 
there are no papers on this subject. Then they 
begin to appear, very crude and timid. They 
become more and more frequent as the years 
pass, and in the later volumes they are strong 
and clear, Thus the rise and development of 
this and other educational subjects are clearly 
recorded in these exceedingly valuable refer- 
ence volumes. 


We offer one complete set of 39 volumes, 
in Half Morroco, for $4.00 a volume, They 
are now very scarce and hard to obtain. We 
have but one complete set left. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS of EDUCATION 
120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


| Let Us Print It | 


it many years we have spec- 


jalized on Book Printing, our 
field ranging from Pamphlet 
. work to Directories. We have 
printed many books for the Essex Insti- 
tute of Salem, Mass., and other histor- 
ical and genealogical societies, and they 
commend our work. 


Magazines, like Education, have 
been issued from our presses to the sat- 
isfaction of publishers, our work being 
carefully done and our prices reason- 
able. If you are thinking of changing 
your printer ask us to submit prices 
and samples of our work. 


NEWCOMB & GAUSS 


Printers—Publishers 
1 CITY HALL AVENUE, SALEM, MASS. 


Philosophy 9 Education 


By THOMAS EDWARD SHIELDS, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Professor of Psychology and Education in the Catholic University of America 
and Dean of the Catholic Sisters College 


The most pressing problems in the. field of education 
are discussed in this volume from the Catholic stand- 
poiht. The treatment is designed to meet the needs of 
the layman and the clergyman no less than those of the 
professional educator. ‘The book contains much fresh 
matter, together with a clear analysis of the current 
literature on the topics treated 


8vo. 446 pp. cloth $2.25 postage paid. 
Send your order today to 


The Catholic Education Press 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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eesti Boys and Girls How to Study 
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‘By P. J. ZIMMERS, A. M., Superintendent of Schools Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


the most clever, compact, and clearly written books 

* et in the English language Supt. Zimmers has not 
only struck the keynote of instructional discord, but he has 
brought home to the teacher the real remedy for the existing sins 
of iis pedagogical methods all too prevalent in the schoolroom 
oday. 

And the real merit of his story lies in the fact that he has ap- 
plied these remedies to his own system of schools with such suc- 
cess that Manitowoc has become a Mecca for visiting teachers 
and supervisors from far and near. 

Teach the child how to study—how to get the ‘meat out of 
the printed page and discard the chaff” —then ~ are a teacher 
in the true sense of the word. Zimmers tells how, in this book. 

No teacher in public, private, or Sunday school ; rural graded 
or high school ; normal school, college, or university—can afford 
to be without this guide to the path of successful classroom 
work. 

Bound in full cloth, 72 pages. Fourth edition. Introduction 
by State Superintendent Cary, Wisconsin. Price $0.75; post- 
age, .06; discount in lots of one dozen or over to schools. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


Che Parker Company, Publishers Sporicon  cctisconsin 
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PUTT EOEUE OCCU TE TEU EOPULTETEECUECLLUE CELLU COLeCUOReCOLLeL LLL 


French with its Importance, Prestige and Universality, stands to-day as a sign of 


Thorough Education and Refined Culture 
LE FRANCAIS POUR TOUS 


Subscription $2.50 per year 35 cents per copy 
The only French magazine published entirely in French in the United States 
of America. Especially adapted for the teacher and student of French. 
LE FRANCAIS POUR TOUS 
Published under the auspices of the Alliance Francais of Detroit, in order to 
bring about a better understanding between the United States and France, and to 


provide the American French teacher, French student, and all lovers of French with 
the best available French reading matter at a nominal cost. 


Le Francais Pour Tous offers monthly the best French Short Stories, Serials, 
Anecdotes, Illustrations, Cooking Receipts, Jokes, Novels, Travels, Cartoons, 
Hints for the French Students, Actualities, French Puzzles and Contests with 
Prizes. 


Articles of especial interest to teachers and students of French contributed by 
prominent Professors, of American Universities. 


_Ineachissue one of the most popular French songs published with words and 
music. 


LE FRANCAIS POUR TOUS PUBLISHING CO. 
131 Junior College Bldg., Cass, Warren and Handcock Avenues, Detroit, Michigan 
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ATTENTION II! 
Latin Teachers and Students 
GRAPHIC LATIN 


I 
Handy Edition 
By JOHN C. GREEN, Jr. 

A graphic representation of the main principles of the entire Latin 
language descriptively outlined from the standpoint of its eight parts of 
speech, and conveniently arranged on four charts in sucha manner that 
the subject may be vtswalised. Graphic Latin (handy edition) contains 
the following charts : 


CHART I—The Noun CHART III—The Verb 
CHART Il—The Adjective and CHART IY—The Pronoun, Interjection, 
the Adverb Preposition and Conjunction 


Each chart is 14x18 inches. The fourare bound together, folded 
once and glued in heavy manila covers. Price of complete outfit 50 cents. 
Discount allowed on orders of ten or more. Let your pupils see Latin. 
Send a two-cent stamp for miniature sample chart. 


GRAPHIC LATIN WALL CHARTS 


The same four charts as described above, printed separately on pa- 
per, muslin back, 68x45 inches, mounted on substantial spring roller, 
and protected when not in use by a heavy casing. Designed to hang up 
before the class like a map. 

PRICE PER CHART (specify by numbersabove) . . . $7.00 

PRICE PER SET OF FOUR CHARTS. .... . . $25.00 

All shipments of Wall Charts F, 0. B. New York 
III 


THE KINGSLEY LATIN OUTLINES 


By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 
Ten separate volumes as follows : 


1. Caesar, Introduction and Book I 6. Vergil’s Aeneid, Book I 

2. Caesar, Books II, Il and IV 7. Vergil’s Aeneid, Book II 

3. Cicero, Introduction and Oration I 8. Vergil’s Aeneid, Book III 

4. Cicero, Orations II, II and IV 9. Vergil’s Aeneid, Book IV & V 


5. Cicero, Poet Archias & ManilianLaw 10. Vergil’s Aeneid, Book VI 

These outlines are exceedingly valuable alike to teacher and pupil. 
Admirable in their comprehensive grasp of all the facts, historical, liter- 
ary, and scenic. Very helpful in reviewing, and a legitimate aid in 
“cramming” for examinations. | <Attractively bound in boards, at 
35 cents each. Discount on class orders for ten or more. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, - 12° 8OXLSTON STREET 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


WE AIM TO FILL EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS EVERYWHERE 


s)) HE FISK AGENCIES located in the leading cities of America 

are independent in their local management, whose managers are 
authorized by Everett (O. Fisk & Co., a Massachusetts corporation, 
to use their trade name, “The Fisk Teachers’ Agency,” anda uni- 
form registration blank and other standardized material. Managers of 
each office contribute to a common advertising fund, but are proprie- 
tors of their own office and have sole responsibility for their own 
books, collections, and bank account. We have taken great care not 
to add new managers except after close inspection of their record and 
careful estimate of their fitness to serve employers and teachers. While 
we have not in all cases been equally successful in our selection, our 
managers, in nearly every instance, have done creditable work, have 
made friends of their patrons, and have been mutually helpful in co- 
operating with each other. 


The contract with the managers of the Chicago office sintilar to that 
with other Lisk Agencies provides that they“shall be proprietors of the 
office as solely responsible for the local management, but subject to 

verelt O. fisk & Co., so far as their advertising, printing, and rela- 
tionships of their office to other Fisk Agencies are concerned,” thus 
providing as in our National and State Governments, or as in the case 
of the British Empire and her provinces, for general harmony of usage 
and helpful interrelationship with local control. 


Our patrons will usually find it to their convenience and advantage 
to patronize the Fisk Agency nearest to them, but are perfectly free 
to deal with any other Fisk Agency if personal acquaintance with the 
manager or supposed greater efficiency of the Agency suggests other 


preference. 


We have placed teachers in every state in the Union, seven Prov- 
inces of Canada, also in Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Porto 
Rico, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Brazil, England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Turkey, Singapore, China, Liberia, Rhodesia, the Hawaiian Islands 


and the Philippines. 


Send to any of the addresses below for Circular and Registration Form free. 
BOSTON, MASS., 2A Park Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 225 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO, ILL., 28 E. Jackson Boulevard 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., 612 Dillaye Building DENVER, COLO., 317 Masonic Temple 
PITTSBURG, PA., 549 Union Arcade PORTLAND, ORE., 604 Journal Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 809 Title Building BERKELEY, CAL., 2161 Shattuck Avenue 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 2360 Overton Park Circle LOS ANGELES, CAL,, 510 Spring Street 


